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‘7 KNOW THIS SAME SALES IDEA 
WILL WORK FOR ANY BUSINESS” ( 
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“Today, Armstrong Floors are recog- 3902 Pearl Street, Lancaster, Penna. m 
SHOWMANSHIP SELLS in this New York display room of Kensington, Inc. And it’s showmanship that starts 
with a floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum specially created by Lurelle V. A. Guild, famous designer, for this smart 
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ARMSTRONG’S 
LINOLEUM 
FLOORS THAT PAY THEIR WAY are shown in “Better Floors for Better Business.” EF LO OR fy 


Get this book and see how men with the same selling problems as your own have put 
floors on their sales force. No charge (40¢ outside U.S.A.). Armstrong Cork Company, 
Floor Division, 3902 Pearl St., Lancaster, Pa. (Makers of cork products since 1860) Custom-Laid or ® Standard Design: 


Look for the name Armstrong’s on the back of the goods you buy. 
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RETIRE ON $200 A MONTH 


“7’LL DRAW an income of 

$200 a month for the rest 
of my life, as soon as I retire,” 
said a certain man talking of 
his plans for the future. 

“How can you manage it?” 
asked another man. 

“It’s easy,” said the first 
man. “I’m buying a Retire- 
ment Income on the install- 
ment plan. My income of $200 
a month begins when I reach 
retirement age, and it’s guar- 
anteed for life. And I get it 
whether I quit work or not. 

“What’s more, if I should 
drop out of the picture before 
my retirement age, my wife 
would get a regular monthly 
income for the rest of her life.” 

“That sounds good,” said the other, “but 
what if you’re totally disabled, and can’t 
make your payments?” 

“I don’t have to worry about that either. 
If, before I reach 55, serious illness or ac- 
cident stops my earning power for six 
months or more, then—so long thereafter 
as I remain disabled—I don’t have to pay 
any premiums that fall due, and I'll get a 
Disability Income besides.” 

“Fine. Can you tell me how much this 
new Retirement Income Plan would cost 
me?” 


What Does it Cost? 


“How much you need to save each month 
depends on how old you are, when you 
want to retire, and the size of the income 





Start planning now to travel when you retire. 


you will want. 

“Why don’t you write for the booklet 
about the Phoenix Mutual Retirement In- 
come Plan? They’ll mail you a copy free. 
It tells all about how the plan works and 
what you get.” 

Here’s your chance to find out how sim- 
ple it is to retire at 55, 60 or 65 with a 
monthly income of $100, $200 or $300 or 
more guaranteed to you for life. (And 
there are also special plans for women.) 

Write the necessary information in the 
coupon and send it now. You will be mailed 
a 24-page book that tells all about this 
plan. Send for your copy today, and read 
for yourself the details of this plan. No 
cost. No obligation. The coupon below is 
for your convenience. 








How a man of 40 can 
retire in 15 years 


If you’re around 40 you’re lucky. 
If you’re younger, so much the 
better. You can have a steady in- 
come guaranteed to you for life, 
starting at 55, an income that 
most men at 55 couldn’t possibly 
afford. 

Now, by following a simple, 
definite Retirement Income Plan, 
you can arrange to quit work for- 
ever fifteen years from today with 
a monthly income guaranteed to 
you for life. 

Here is what $100 a month 
Retirement Income, payable at 
age 55, will do for you: 
it guarantees when you are 55 
an income of $100 a month for 
life. This income cannot stop un- 
til at least $10,000 has been paid, 
and you can get as much as $15,- 
000, $20,000 or more, depending 
only upon how long you live. 

This important benefit is avail- 
able alone; but if you are insur- 
able, additions can be made to 
your plan by which— 
it guarantees in case of your 
death before reaching age 55 a 
Cash Payment to your beneficiary 
of $10,000. Or a monthly income 
for life. 
it guarantees in the event of 
permanent total disability before 
age 55 a Monthly Income for you. 

The Plan is not limited to men 
of 40. You may be older or young- 
er. The income is not limited to 
$100 a month. It can be more or 
less. And you can retire at any of 
the following ages: 55, 60, or 65. 

How much do you have to put 
in? We'll be glad to tell you the 
exact amount as soon as we know 
your present age, how much in- 
come you want, and how soon you 
want to retire. 

For details, mail coupon below 
for our free illustrated booklet that 
tells you all about the different re- 
tirement income plans. Write for 
your copy now. 
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SHE: You didn’t tell me oceans were smooth! 

HE: Oh, Canadian Pacific and I planned this 39 %-/ess-ocean route 
to Europe just for you! 

SHE: And that marvelous Chateau Frontenac in old Québec, too? 

HE: Of course! And that’s just one of the extra thrills going the 
Romance Route! We've a full thousand miles of the St. 
Lawrence to see before we even glimpse the Atlantic. 












EMPRESS OF BRITAIN, queen ship of the 
fleet. More space per Cabin Class passenger 
than any other ship afloat! Full-size tennis 
and squash courts, swimming pool. Cabin 
Class, $228 up, (with bath, $240). Tourist, 
$135.50 up; Third, $98 up. Popular Duchess 
and Mont ships, $122.50 up Tourist Class. 













ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 
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39% less ocean on the romance 
route to Europe...1,000 miles of 
scenery down the historic St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 











Folders, sailings—your own agent or Canadian Pacific: 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Montreal, and 31 other cities in the U. S. and Canada. 
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Service— 

Jackson, Wyo.: When heavy snoy 
falls, a grocer makes his deliveries jn , 
truck equipped with a snow plow. Thy; 
customers have driveways cleared free. 


Presidential Discount— 

New York City: Advertisement jy, 
The New York Times: “Wanted imme. 
ately a man who resembles the President, 
to demonstrate game, ‘Balance the Bude. 
et,” in store windows. Must also be abe 
to juggle tennis balls; salary $50. Als 
wanted man who resembles WPA worker 
. . . to demonstrate game; salary $60.” 


Canine Chums— 


Milwaukee: Jerry, a little Boston 
terrier, acts as seeing eye for Spot, a blind 
fox terrier. Jerry runs through the streets 
at Spot’s side, stopping him at cross-roads 
until traffic clears. When the pair become 
mixed up in a crowd, Jerry takes Spot's 
leash in his mouth and leads his pal. 


Hear, Hear!— 


Des Moines: A. C. Gustafson, state 
clerk, sent a page boy to a House com- 
mittee to inquire if a quorum were present. 
Running into the room, the page boy called 
out: “Is Mr. Quorum present?” 


For Pete’s Sake— 


New York City: Kneeling at a billiard 
table for one hour and 45 minutes, Charley 
Peterson—trickiest of billiard magicians— 





Wide World 


finally balanced three ivory balls one 0! 
top of the other while a photographers 
eyes popped and his shutter clicked. When 
not made nervous by a waiting camera 
Peterson can do the stunt in twenty 
minutes. 


Boom— 

Reno, Nev.: America’s divorce capita 
issued 487 marriage licenses last month 
a record for January—compared with 119 
divorce suits filed. 
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It Keeps A Lake From Leaking 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


"THREE million pounds of water 
hammer at this 27-foot valve of 
steel. Open, it lets water rush past 
to drive the turbines of the vast 
Conowingo power dam. Closed, it 
must hold this mighty force in check 
so that workmen can safely get into 
the turbines for repairs. 

No metal-to-metal seal could hold 
this rushing mass of water. Turbine 
engineers came to Goodrich for a rub- 
ber seal that could stand the tearing, 
pounding force of the water, have long 
and trouble-free life, keep its flexibility 
indefinitely, Goodrich developed a 


tubular gasket—after the huge valve 
has been closed, this gasket is inflated 
like a tire (but by water pressure) .. . 
The engineers had allowed a tolerance 
of 4 gallons of leakage per hour. When 
the Goodrich seal was installed, and 
given its test, actual leakage in an hour 
was less than one cupful. 

Right in your own plant Goodrich 
engineers can help you make records 
equally spectacular. Whatever = 
business, there are rubber products 
developed by Goodrich research which 
can improve your product or process, 
or set new lows in production costs. 


Transmission belts with 5 times the 
former flexing life, conveyor belts 
which carry twice as many tons, hose 
to meet dozens of special needs, pipe 
and gaskets which prevent leaks de 
years—these are typical products of the 
Goodrich research which your distrib- 
utor can put to work for your immediate 
profit. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 
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Wide World 


Born: 


In Galveston, Texas, quadruplet girls 
—Joyce (3 pounds 13 ounces), Jeanette, 
(3 pounds 14 ounces), Joan (3 pounds 
14 ounces), and Jeraldine (4 pounds 94% 
ounces) , to 36-year-old Mrs. W. E. Bape- 
ETT. She is the mother of two other chil- 
dren—both daughters, now 16 and 13. 
The quads’ father, a 35-year-old construc- 
tion company foreman employed in 
Houma, La., rushed to the hospital after 
hearing the news. “T’ll really have to go to 
work now,” he said. “We were only ex- 
pecting three.” Later, Badgett rejected a 
$100,000 offer from a New York mineral- 
water company for a one-year personal- 
appearance tour. (There are four other 
sets of living quadruplets in the country: 
the Kaspers, 2 years old, of Clifton, N. J.; 
the Perricones, 9, of Beaumont, Texas; the 
Morloks, 7, of Lansing, Mich.; and the 
Keys, 23, of Hollis, Okla.) 


In London, a 
daughter, to WEeNnpy 
Hitter, 26-year-old 
British film actress 
who starred in the 
film version of Ber- 
nard Shaw’s “Pyg- 
malion” (see page 
29). Daughter of a 
Lancashire cotton manufacturer, she is 
married to Ronald Gow, 41, a former 
schoolmaster whom she met while re- 
hearsing for her greatest stage success, 
“Love on the Dole”—the play he adapted 
in 1935. 








Birthday: 


Cox. Cuarues A. LinpBerecu, 37, Feb. 
4. For once he received the type of treat- 
ment from the press he desires: news- 
papers ignored the anniversary. 


James C, McReynotps, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States since 1914, 77, Feb. 3. Though 
his retirement has long been rumored, 


McReynolds’ has 
given no _ indication 
of quitting his job. 
He enjoys good 
health, often goes 
duck hunting, and 
drives his own auto- 
mobile. Most fre- 
quent court opponent 
of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, he has become known as the 
tribunal’s “champion dissenter.” Since 
October he has disagreed with the ma- 
jority opinion in thirteen cases—two more 
than Justice Butler and six more than 
Justice Black. 


Harris & Ewing 





Engaged: 

Cecit1a Bowes-Lyon, daughter of 
Lord Glamis, brother of Queen Elizabeth, 
and KennetaH Harrineton, 27-year-old 
son of County Court Judge Edward Har- 
rington. They were first betrothed in July 
1933 but Harrington broke the engagement 
four years later because he was then too 
poor to marry and didn’t believe in “love 
in a cottage.” Quitting his job as a junior 
assistant in the diplomatic service, he went 
to work for a metal corporation. 





Separated : 





Wide World 


Tom Mooney, 56, who was pardoned 
in California last month after spending 22 
years in San Quentin prison as an alleged 
perpetrator of the 1916 San Francisco 
Preparedness Day bombing (NEwsweEEK, 
Jan. 16), and Rena Mooney, 61-year-old 
former music teacher now earning $85 a 
month as a copyist for the Federal Music 
Project in San Francisco. In announcing 
that her husband sought a divorce, she 
said: “I won’t let him have one. He can’t 
discard me now. I’ve spent the best years 
of my life for him .. .” The pardoned 
labor leader denied he was seeking a 
divorce but confirmed the estrangement: 
“There will be no reconciliation. I’ve been 
so busy ... I haven’t had time to de- 
vote to straightening out my domestic 
affairs. The lives of Mrs. Mooney and my- 
self are now and have been for the past 
sixteen years totally incompatible. For 
Rena Mooney, I have the greatest possible 


sympathy.” 





Arrived: 


Sir Victor Sassoon, British capitalist 
and international banker, in New York, 









NEWSWEEK 





en route to Shanghai where he owns exten. 
sive properties. He outlined his views op 
the Far East: Japan is “more likely to gy 
Red than China” because of the economic 
and social strain of 
the war at home; 
there will be a famine 
in China next year; 
and an economic em- 
bargo placed on Ja- 
pan by the United 
States, Great Britain, 
and France would 
end the war quickly 
because 70 per cent 
of Nippon’s essential war materials comes 
from these countries. 
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Voted: 


By the Dining Car Employes Union, 
as the most generous woman tipper on the 
nation’s railroads, Mrs. Frank. J). 
Rooseve.t. Others honored by the organi- 
zation as the most liberal gratuity-givers 
in their respective fields: James A. Farley, 
politics; Grover A. Whalen, business. 
Morton Downey, entertainment; Jack 
Dempsey, sports; and Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Jr., society. The union vote also revealed 
that the average man tips 25 cents and 
slides it under a saucer, while the average | 
woman tips 15 cents and hands it to the 
waiter. 


Freed: 


From Maidstone Prison, London, 
CuaRENcE C. Harry, international finan- 
cier convicted in 1930 on charges of con- 
spiracy, fraud, and forgery amounting to 
nearly $10,000,000. The collapse of seven 
corporations in his financial empire caused 
serious repercussions in Great Britain, the 
rest of Europe, and even in the United 
States. Director of fifteen companies, the 
40-year-old business 
genius was sentenced 
to fourteen years’ im- 
prisonment but the 
term was reduced for 
good behavior. Hatry 
plans to live in the 
South of France, 
where he will build 
up his health. 


Died: 


Sim Henri Dererpine, 72, former di- 
rector general of the Royal Dutch Petrole- 
um Co., of a heart attack, in St. Moritz, 
Switzerland, Feb. 4. When he retired two 
years ago from the $850,000,000 oil em- 
pire embracing 200 subsidiary companies th 
with 40,000 employes, his fortune was estl- lo} 
mated at between $150,000,000 and $200, 
000,000. He was ranked with Sir Basil 
Zaharoff, the late munitions king, as “the 
most powerful man in the world,” credited 
with influencing governments. Born 
Amsterdam, the son of a poor master 
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DODGE LUXURY LINER SPECIAL SEDAN, *815 
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WITH New Meas: 




















HIS year they all “went to town!” 
Practically all the new 1939 cars 
boast new ideas, new design, new refine- 
ments. Yet this year, as in every year, 
one car stands out above the others. 
And motorists are asking: ““What 1939 
car isthestandout...whatcar gives most 
for the money... most in new ideas?” 
We believe we know the answer. But 
we’re going to let you decide. So we 
simply say: “Take a look...that’s all 
Dodge asks!?? 

Before you decide on any car, take a 
look at the new 1939 Dodge in every 
detail—outside—inside—under the hood. 
And when you’ve done this, we believe 
you’ll agree that it packs more exciting 
new ideas than any new model Dodge 
has ever built! 

And that’s not all! You'll get your 
biggest thrill when you discover that 
this big Luxury Liner is priced even 
lower than last year’s Dodge! 
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TAKE A LOOK! New headlights—wider apart 
and closer to the road—for safer night driving! 
Greater visibilityin rain, fog, snow and dust! Radia- 
torgrille guards, pictured above, at slight extra cost. 





NEW 
1939 























TAKE A LOOK! New handy gear- 
shift near the steering wheel—yours at 
no extra cost! Nothing new to learn! 
Floor is clear for real comfort for 
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three in front! 
NEW LOW PRICES! 


Coupes “7 56 and up 
Sedans ‘3 1 5 and up 


ALL FEDERAL TAXES INCLUDED 


These are Detroit delivered 
end include all Standard eae 
umpers, bumper guards, spare tire 
and wheel, safety glass, fenders and 
sheet metal painted to match stand- 
ard body color. Transportation, state 
and local taxes (if any), extra 














Tune in on the Major Bowes a 4 
‘ 10 P.M. S. t. d 














GOOD NEWS FOR USED CAR BUYERS! 


Now you can get a Dodge used car which, in 
many ways, is just as modern as many com- 


Detitive-make 1939 new cars—and ¢et it for only 


a fraction of the cost! Here’s why: there's 


such a great demand for the new 1939 
Dodge that buyers are actually turning 
in fine late model Dodge cars’ way ahead oftime! 
These cars, still “youngsters” in mileage and 
looks, are being sold by Dodge dealers at amaz- 
ingly low prices! What's more, the demand 


for the new 1939 Dodge by owners of other 
makes is giving your Dodge dealer one of the 
finest stocks of used cars of all makes and mod- 
els in your locality! See him today! No matter 
how much or how little you care to pay, he has 
a car to suit your taste! 
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mariner, he went to work as a bank clerk 
at 16. In 1888 he went to the East Indies 
to seek his fortune and became a salesman 
for the then small Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Co. By 1900 he was managing director. 
In 1903 he manipulated the merger be- 
tween the Royal Dutch, the Paris Roth- 
schild’s Russian oil fields, and the British 
Shell company. He leased and bought land 
in Egypt, Venezuela, Rumania, Mexico, 
and the United States. He fought the vast 
Rockefeller Standard Oil concern for su- 
premacy in the world sources and markets 
for the “black gold.” Because the Soviet 
appropriated his company’s oil interests 
in Russia, Sir Henri was an avowed anti- 
Communist. He was also said to have 
aided the rise of Adolf Hitler. 


FreberIcK STEIWER, 55, former United 
States Senator from Oregon (1926-38) , in 
Washington, Feb. 3. He resigned from 
Congress a year ago on account of ill 
health, and set up a private law practice 
in the capital. He believed his two greatest 
political accomplish- 
ments were the major 
part he played in de- 
feating President 
Roosevelt’s Supreme 
Court plan, and his 
“three long years” 
keynote at the 1936 
Republican conven- 
tion in Cleveland. 





Harris & Ewing 


Henri ANATOLE (Monsieur DE Parts) 
Ders.er, 76, France’s official executioner 
for 40 years, of congestion due to a cold, 
in Paris, Feb. 2. He collapsed in a subway 
station but no one recognized the slight, 
sad-faced old man with the white goatee 
as the one who had guillotined 401 men. 
To most Frenchmen he was a mysterious 
and sinister character who, officially for- 
bidden to appear in public, rode in shaded 
train compartments and used assumed 
names. The position of executioner is 
hereditary and Deibler—fourth of his gen- 
eration to hold the job—unwillingly suc- 
ceeded his father in 1898. Deibler willed 
his job to his nephew, André Obrecht, but 
he withdrew and the job passed from the 
family line. 


Cuarues C. (Caso anp Carry) PYLe, 
56, sports promoter, of cerebral throm- 
bosis, in Los Angeles, Feb. 3. Credited with 
being the first to exploit football and ten- 
nis as a major professional sport, he signed 
the “Galloping Ghost,” Harold (Red) 
Grange, to a football contract and shocked 
the tennis world by engaging Mlle. Su- 
zanne Lenglen for a tennis tour. But his 
most amazing promotion schemes were 
the “bunion derbies” of 1928 and 1929. 
The first started in Los Angeles with 199 
entries and ended in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, where Pyle distributed 
$48,500 in prizes. To gather the purse, 
Cash and Carry either collected $1,000 in 
each town along the transcontinental route 
or detoured the race around the outskirts. 


LETTERS 


Burton Rascoe’s Clams 

We biologists are as shocked with the 
ignorance of Justice Norton as we are 
pleased with Mr. Rascoe’s discovery of the 
athletic clam. No notice has appeared in 
scientific publications, so Mr. Rascoe would 
do a great service indeed if he would obtain 
a few specimens of the clams that “swim— 
fast as an Olympic champion; and dive and 
touch bottom; and go with unerring pre- 
cision just where they want to go.” 

Of perhaps even greater service would be 
a description of the method by which Mr. 
Rascoe determines where a clam wants to 
go. From watching scallops, I would say 
that they must change their minds often. 
I had thought they never really made up 
their minds at all! However, it must be ad- 
mitted that the behavior of the scallop only 
crudely resembles that of Rascoe’s clam and 
has little of its dash and precision. 

IVOR CORNMAN 


Department of Biology 
New York University 
New York City 





In a case involving the shifting of a bed 
of clams by the last fall’s hurricane, Justice 
Alfred V. Norton of Brooklyn handed down 
a decision to the effect that “Clams are 
akin to oysters. Neither has the power of 
locomotion.” Mr. Rascoe took him up on 
that statement with a column entitled “And 
Yet ... Clams Do Move” (Newsweek, 
Dec. 5, 1938). 





Tom Mooney’s Release 

I desire to commend you on publishing 
“Saga of a Convict” regarding the release 
of Tom Mooney from prison (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 16). Most of the California daily 
newspapers have not published the story 
as given by you... 

GILBERT H. HOGUE 
Fresno, Calif. 





Running the Gantlet 


Perhaps you can (and will) tell me the 
meaning of “Running the Gantlet.” The 
Associated Press dispatches to the papers 
have recently had a rash of “run the 
gantlet.” 

Ever since childhood (a long time ago) , 
I have been familiar with the term “run- 
ning the gauntlet,” but never heard, till 
recently, of “running the gantlet.” “Run- 
ning the gauntlet” is a quaint old Indian 
custom, in which the victim or prisoner 
was required to run between the double 
lines formed by the tribe, while those 
forming the lines struck the performer 
with burning fagots. 

W. D. WAMSLEY 

St. Paul, Minn. 


The word “gantlet” (without a “u’”) is 
correctly employed in the phrase describ- 


ing the military punishment of making q 
victim run between two files of whipper, 
It is derived from the Swedish “gatlopp” 
which originally meant a lane. The word 
“gauntlet” comes from the French “gant,. 
let,” which was the name for the glove in 
a suit of armor. It is probable that olde 
writers converted “gantlet” into “gaunj. 
let” because they thought the word had 
some relation to the idea of challenge in 
“throwing down the gauntlet.” 





Cotton Holiday? 


Your “Cures For Cotton” (NEwswerx, 
Jan. 30) omits the one sure-shot remedy— 
a cotton holiday every alternate year. The 
boll weevil annually increases production 
costs 25 to 40 per cent. Complete elinj. 
nation of cotton for one year would destroy 
every boll weevil here. Without this pest 
the South could make 24 to 36 million 
bales a year at a production cost to meet 
all competition and reclaim world markets, 

Under this plan all available acreage 
would be planted to cotton one year to 
produce two years’ supply. The following 
year no cotton would be planted. In its 
place, soil-building legumes and feed and 
food crops—two years’ supply—would be 
grown. 

Let the government subsidize farmers 
and finance the plan the first year—after 
that the alternate-year plan will carry 
itself. 

ERLE PETTUS 

Birmingham, Ala. 





Mr. Fodor’s Exemption 


In Newsweek for Dec. 26 an item states 
Mr. Fodor, Central European correspon¢- 
ent of The Chicago Daily News, was caught 
in military service when he passed through 
his native Hungary and “it took the United 
States Legation several days to get him de- 
mobilized.” I would like to know why our 
legation intervened in Mr. Fodor’s case. 

J. L. McRAE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The intervention of the American Lega- 
tion at Budapest in Mr. Fodor’s case was 4 
courtesy request extended him as an accred- 
ited representative of an American news- 
paper. Mr. Fodor was in Budapest on duty 
for his paper at the time of the partial Hur- 
garian mobilization. He wished to secure 
exemption and asked the United States Le- 
gation to take the matter up with the Hur- 
garian Foreign Office. The legation brought 
the matter to the attention of the Foreign 
Office, pointing out that Mr. Fodor was an 
accredited representative of The Chicago 
Daily News and wished to leave Hungary 
on assignment for the paper. On these rep- 
resentations the Hungarian Government ar- 
ranged for Mr. Fodor's exemption 4 
granted him permission to leave the cout- 
try. 
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HUCKLEBE 


and after that the made b~ 
would m: ke 5 yA 


RRY_ 


to see the yi. 


the duke he lets the 

to the people, and Says the great 

formed only two nights more, on 
engagements, 
ready for it in Drury oon 
another bow, and Says if he tne 
them and instructing them, he 

if they will mention it to their 
to come and see it, J 
Twenty people sings out: 
“What, is it over? Is th 





i _ The duke says yes. 
ie Everybody sings out, “Ss J 
tb was a-going for that stage /* 

: a big, fine-looking nat a ** 
; 83 er 
i “Hold on! Just « 4 uf 
4 stopped to listen. “We 4 ) 


But we don’t want to 
whole town, I reckon, 
thing as long as we Ii 
Ro out of here quiet, 
the rest of the to 
boat. Ain't that ~- # 
jedge is right!” 7 
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‘Look... it’s Huckleberry Finn’ 


On the screen! Immortalized by the studios 
who have so often proven their ability to recreate 
the spirit as well as the text and the scene of 
literary masterpieces—““David Copperfield”’, 
“Tale of Two Cities”, ““Mutiny on the Bounty”! 

Mark Twain’s favorite character... played 
by a boy who was orn to be Huckleberry Finn. 
A boy whose wholesome personality, impish 
smile and essential ‘‘boyishness” proclaim him 
as the living image of “Huck”. 

Mickey Rooney will make you a child again 
—as you watch him splitting a catfish open... 
plotting against the Duke of Bilgewater and the 
Lost Dauphin...tormenting and protecting black 
Jim by turns. He’s as honest as Mississippi mud. 
He’s as human as a cold in the nose. He’s the 
immortal Huckleberry Finn... come to life! 
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Mark Twain's 


Huckleberry Finn 


STARRING 


MICKEY ROONEY 
with WALTER CONNOLLY 


WILLIAM FRAWLEY + REX INGRAM 
LYNNE CARVER + JO ANN SAYERS 


Screen Play by . . Hugo Butler 


A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE 
“The Wizerd of Ox“ (in Technicolor) now in “| 
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WW) Leda 


Relax . . . here is your haven! Here is the 
mood, as well as the material, for the tropic 
interlude you seek. You may have your gay 
beach-life, of course—golf and tennis where 
the sun always shines and the trade winds 
softly blow. But .. . this is more than just 
another island-resort. This is an island-coun- 
try! Over these two million acres of tropic 
garden, topped by 4,000-foot mountains, 
there lies the glamour of old Spain. In each 
historic city, quaint old-world customs reign 
. «. merry fiestas mark the seasons which else 
were all alike! See your travel agent for sail- 
ings from New York or Miami, also direct 
air service. Or write to the Government of 
Puerto Rico, Institute of Tourism, 630 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 





Cafe leo 


The world’s only after-dinner 
liqueur coffee—as unique as the 
tropic mountain-sides whence it 
comes. Serve it black, as a4 
demi-tasse .. . try fime Puerto 
Rican Rum in it, for the per- 
fect café royal. le’s 2 — 
gesture to MB ces 

to 4 $90,600,000 ‘c customer of 
the mainland U. S. A, 
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CONFERENCE 
yy * TELEPHONE SERVICE &, 


brings busy men aor 


mpensively 





This modern service makes it possible ~<—got icoetalgaion to divert a ship- 


for men miles apart to talk things 
over as if they were face to face. Every 
one can hear and be heard. Direct, 
personal discussion prevents delays 
and misunderstandings/ Questions 
are cleared up and decisions made 


quickly. y > 


ment of cans from one to the other 
—and saved a bumper crop of toma- 
toes. . ... A brick company quotes 
prices and discusses terms with all 
of its dealers in the same territory 
at the /same time by conference 
connéétion. 


The scattered executive committee ——Th here are many other uses for Con- 


of a wool marketing association 
meets by telephone at 10% of the 
cost of a customary conference. ... 
_ /fhe sales manager of 

io)” aan company used 

a three-way hook-up 

with two customers 


ference Service. The savings in time 
and money are re obvious. Up to six 
telephones—more, by special ar- 
rangement—can ~be 

connected. Just ask 

Long Distance for the 

Conference operator. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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New NLRB Member 


e's now pretty definite that F.D.R. will 
drop his plan to keep Donald Wakefield 
Smith on the NLRB, but he’s having a 
tough time finding a man for the job. 
William M. Leiserson, chairman of the 
National Mediation Board, has been 
sounded out but prefers to keep his present 
job. Murray W. Latimer, chairman of the 
Railroad Retirement Board, is another 
possibility who’s reluctant. Ex-Rep. David 
]. Lewis of Maryland, who’s getting along 
in years, would rather be given an easier 
government job. The report is true that 
Hopkins is pushing the idea of giving the 
post to some businessman who has liberal 
kanings and a good labor-relations record 
in his own business. 


Hopkins Progress 


Though little news of it has got out, 
Hopkins is beginning to get things done 
as Secretary of Commerce. He had a hand 
in modifying Perkins’ stand on the Walsh- 
Healey Act so that small independent 
steel companies wouldn’t be hit so hard. 
He’s now seeking to further peace between 
the government and utilities and has put 
an aide to work drawing up a brief state- 
ment of Administration power policy 
which F.D.R. could issue to clear the air. 
Hopkins hopes to bring at least three or 
four top-notch businessmen into govern- 
ment service. One of these will probably 
be made director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, succeeding Dye, 
vho'll become commercial attaché in Lon- 
don. Hopkins probably won’t publicly re- 
veal his plans till his Des Moines speech 
Feb. 24. 


Plane Speeds 


You can discount alarmist reports that 
U.S. military planes are falling behind 
other countries’ in speed. Some specially 
equipped German test planes have been 
fown faster than American service types, 
but the U.S. now has planes under test 
whose speeds are much higher than any so 
far announced. Greater plane speed is now 
lrgely a question of developing more 
powerful engines. The largest American 
engines in use today have 1,200 horse- 
power, but radial engines of 1,500 horse- 
power are now being tried out and one 


plane is already being flown with a new 
liquid-cooled engine of 1,800. With such 
powerful units, single seaters may reach 
speeds well above 400 miles an hour. 


Government Job Study 


Without publicity so far, the Labor De- 
partment has laid plans for a study that 
will be of real importance to American 
youth. Labeled an “occupational survey,” 
it will determine those fields of work that 
are overcrowded, those that offer the most 
jobs, and those that promise to offer best 
opportunities in the future. It will cost 
only $75,000, but the fact that Labor 
Statistics Commissioner Isadore Lubin is 
to direct the work pretty well insures that 
itll be competently and thoroughly done. 


Political Straws 


Odds are heavy that removal of the tax 
exemption from government securities and 
salaries won’t pass this year . . . Close as- 
sociates of N. Y. District Attorney Dewey 
say he dislikes retrying Hines more than 
any job he faces; fears he'll get a hung 
jury .. . Attorney General Murphy, once 
Philippines Governor General, is telling 
friends the U.S. should get out of the Far 
East and not think of fortifying Guam .. . 
Wall Street and Washington figures are 
cooking up a detailed plan for settling 
Jewish refugees in the more potentially 
rich sections of Alaska . . . Ben Smith of 
Wall Street fame now tops F.D.R.’s list of 
candidates for Ambassador to Moscow, 
though the Russians are cool to him. 


La Follette Probe Ended 


Senator La Follette’s civil-liberties in- 
quiry won’t be renewed. Its function will 
be assumed by Attorney General Murphy’s 
new Division of Civil Liberties. Senator 
Downey (Calif.) may request new funds 
for La Follette’s committee, but La Fol- 
lette himself won’t openly back it since 
he promised that the last appropriation 
would be all he’d ask. The committee will 
follow up its recent strikebreaking report 
with five others, the last of which will 
scorchingly indict California’s Associated 
Farmers, long investigated by committee 
agents. Then La Follette will push an 
omnibus bill to block strikebreaking, stor- 
ing of arms and tear gas by industrial 
firms, etc. 


Dies Agreement 


As forecast here, Representative Dies 
finally made Administration leaders very 
definite promises before they gave right 
of way to last week’s new $100,000 ap- 


propriation for his investigating commit- 
tee. In general, he agreed to hire competent 
aides and investigators, to have the in- 
quiry better organized, and to go after real 
Reds (and Fascists) instead of people like 
Murphy and Perkins. This, however, 
doesn’t mean he has made peace com- 
pletely. He still intends to explore lesser 
government employes’ connections with 
allegedly Communist organizations. 


Trivia 

Felix Frankfurter’s chief regret at be- 
coming a Supreme Court Justice is that he 
no longer <<zls free to keep up his frank 
and outspoken correspondence with friends 
scattered over the country . . . Southern 
Negro leaders themselves were responsible 
for the decision to have no Negro delegates 
at this week’s Council of Young Southern- 
ers in Washington; they were afraid of en- 
couraging racial feeling . . . Latest refugee 
yarn: As the S.S. Veendam approached 
New York the other day, 300 German refu- 
gees peered through the mist for a first 
glimpse of the Statue of Liberty. A cheer 
went up, then silence; finally one small 
German exclaimed: “Mein Gott, the Hit- 
ler salute!” . . . Republicans are talking 
about the way Senator Vandenberg shuns 
G.O.P. Chairman Hamilton’s weekly par- 
ties for Republican members of Congress. 





Reich-Soviet Bunk 


"Thewe was no basis for the press-as- 
sociation story relating that Hitler en- 
gaged in a long and deep conversation 
with the Soviet Ambassador at the 
Fiihrer’s recent diplomatic reception— 
and attaching great significance to the 
event. Those present at the reception say 
Hitler spoke to each diplomat but that he 
spent no more time with the Russian Am- 
bassador than with any of the others. 


Japan-China News 


Your newspapers’ stories from China 
are today more secondhand than ever. 
The Japanese aren’t letting correspondents 
travel in occupied areas except on rare 
occasions and then under close surveil- 
lance; communications from the Chinese 
area are so poor that newspapers get little 
news from the few correspondents there 
until it’s well out of date. However, these 
general trends are clear: China’s guerrilla 
warfare is at last becoming moderately ef- 
fective, resulting in temporary recapture 
of many points by night attack, frequent 
derailing of trains, and repeated slaughter 
of Japanese garrisons. Japan continues to 
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dominate the air and to devastate even 
remote villages. Peace is still far, far off, 
largely because Japan’s tactics have en- 
raged, rather than cowed, most of China’s 
civilian populace. 


Watch Calinescu 


If you’re interested in Rumania, keep 
an eye on Minister of the Interior Calin- 
escu, who has just been given the added 
title of Vice Premier. Calinescu, who was 
one of the principal authors of the Cor- 
porative Constitution, is known to have 
been chiefly responsible for the eradica- 
tion of the Fascist Iron Guard. He has 
King Carol’s confidence and is slated for 
the Premiership when the rumored resig- 
nation of the Patriarch Premier, Cristea, 
finally occurs. Calinescu may be a key 
figure in future Central European crises. 


Italian-French Espionage 


Though the general public in France 
has heard nothing about it, the French 
Government has found it necessary to 
start a major counterespionage drive to 
thwart Italian spying, which has increased 
enormously in the last two months. Italy’s 
campaign, apparently started when Mus- 
solini began preparing his current anti- 
French demands, is known to center part- 
ly around the consulate in Toulouse and 
to involve a number of long-time Italian 
residents of France. Most of the spy 
activity has been concentrated on supply 
bases and airports in Southeastern France, 
and it’s there that France is now massing 
counterespionage agents. 


Foreign Notes 


Adolf Hitler is about to learn to ride; 
several fine horses have already been 
bought or ordered from England and an 
outdoor arena is being built in the private 
park next to the new Chancellery .. . 
Italy is banning exportation of stamp col- 
lections—to block refugees from getting 
their money out of Italy by first convert- 
ing it into valuable stamps . . . Next 
country to drive out the Jews will prob- 
ably be Bulgaria, where strong anti-Se- 
mitic measures are now being framed .. . 
Britain fears new outbreaks in Jamaica, 
where unemployment and unrest are rap- 
idly increasing. 





New Trucking Combine 


Piene are now under preliminary dis- 
cussion in Wall Street for consolidating a 
half-dozen or more of the large long-dis- 
tance trucking companies into one $35,- 
000,000 or $40,000,000 corporation. The 
proposed combine would be roughly six 
times larger than the present biggest mo- 
tor-truck freight carrier (Keeshin) and 
would operate from coast to coast. Success 
of the deal, involving the largest financing 








for the trucking industry to date, would 
pave the way for other similar mergers. 
The trend may help as well as hurt the 
railroads, for such combines would insure 
greater financial responsibility on the part 
of truckers and would modify the cutthroat 
rate competition between truckers them- 
selves and between trucks and rails. 


New Products 


A Los Angeles company is putting out 
wall switch plates with a tiny light to 
illuminate the plate when the room lights 
are out; operating cost is infinitesimal, 
since it uses only 2/1000 of a watt per hour 
and has no filament to burn out . . . Brit- 
ish manufacturers have just perfected a 
transparent rubber gas mask which pro- 
tects the wearer but doesn’t conceal his face 
... There’s a new electric stove. specially 
made for the blind, with all controls and 
instructions in Braille and with automatic 
features that make operation extra-simple. 


U.S. vs. Reich 


Note that the surge of publicity about 
the German-U.S. “trade war” in Latin 
America has led to abundant misconcep- 
tions about Germany’s gains. Analysis of 
the best available facts indicates that 
final figures for 1938 will show: (1) that 
U.S. exports to Latin America slumped 
somewhat (about 10%) while Germany’s 
climbed (about 20%); (2) that, how- 
ever, Germany gained mainly at Britain’s 
expense and still sold only about half as 
many goods to the republics as did the 
US.; (3) that only Brazil and Uruguay, 
among the 21 nations, bought more from 
the Reich than from this country; (4) that 
US. exports held up much the best in those 
countries which have trade agreements 
with us. 


Trade Future 


The informed consensus is that the US. 
holds—and will continue to hold—a safe 
lead over Germany in trade with the 
great majority of Latin-American coun- 
tries. Because of the republics’ growing 
tendency to buy from those who buy from 
them, last year’s marked drop in U.S. 
purchases from Latin America may be re- 
flected this year in a further slump in our 
sales there. But this country’s long-range 
outlook is good, because Germany will 
have trouble continuing its artificial trade 
stimulants indefinitely, and because our 
rapidly improving shipping and air serv- 
ice will combine with reciprocal-trade poli- 
cies to increase U.S. bargaining power. 


Foam-Rubber Boom 


Note the phenomenal trend toward 
foamed latex (“sponge rubber”) as a 
cushioning material now that makers have 
largely eliminated the rubber odor and 
evolved better means of manufacture. Not 
only does the material have at least as 
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good comfort and ventilation qualities 
ordinary cushioning, but it has added 
durability (no springs, webbing, or pad 
ding to come loose), resists bacteria, ang 
requires less space to provide a given 
cushioning effect. It’s already being wide. 
ly used for seats in new buses and traing | 
for hospital mattresses and pads, and jy 
several 1939 model autos. But its heyday 
is just beginning, for automakers general. 
ly, producers of everyday bedding and 
home furniture, and countless other jp. 
dustries seem destined to adopt it. 





Press Notes 


As stories about King George’s fort). 
coming visit here become more important, 
friction between Washington reporters and 
the British Embassy is rapidly mounting 
the news writers protest that em 
officials and attachés are “snobbish” and_ 
refuse to cooperate . . . Columnist Hey- 
wood Broun says he hopes to run for 
Congress on a New Deal ticket in Con 
necticut next year . . . Radio people are 
fuming because the Standing Committee of 
Correspondents has again refused to admit 
radio newscasters to the Congressional gal-_ 
leries reserved for reporters. 


Divine Payments 


Whatever most Americans think about 
Father Divine’s Harlem cult, long-time 
employers of Negro labor are coming to 
appreciate it. Divine’s followers are send- 
ing out money orders galore to pay for 
articles they once took from their bosscs. 
In recent months, one chain of Southem 
hotels has received a dozen or so letters, 
enclosing money orders running as high as 
$31, from former Negro employes who 
snitched towels, cutlery, and the like in 
years gone by. Each letter explains that 
Father Divine ordered the payment made 
—and asks the hotel manager to write 
Divine. : 


Missing Persons 


Lulu Glaser, comedy star of the Dolly 
Varden Revue and a dozen other shows 
of the early 1900s, now lives quietly in an 
old farmhouse at Weston, Conn.; rarely 
goes to the theater, has become an ardent 
bird fancier . . . Abd-el-Krim, leader of 
the Riffs in the 1920-26 wars against 
Spain and France, now leads a quiet life 
on Reunion Island, to which was eX 
iled when his revolt collapsed; watches 
European politics carefully and visits 8” 
local radio station at 9 each morning to 
read news bulletins posted outside . . « 
Charles W. Bryan, 1924 Democratic nomi 
nee for Vice President and brother of Wik 
liam Jennings Bryan, is now 72 but insists” 
he has enough punch left to run for office” 
again despite failure of his effort to return» 
to Nebraska’s governorship las’ fall; owns 
three farms near Lincoln and hopes 
strike oil on one of them. a 





e When business starts to go 
again, we forget the lean years 
quickly. Little wastes begin to 
creep in; were not:so apt to 
watch the pennies. 


Why not keep on being as 


careful as you were last year 
... keep taking full advantage 
and full profit from every 
improvement? 


Look at your turning work, 
In other plants, much like 
yours, new Warner & Swasey 
Turret Lathes have cut scrap 
loss from. 25% to 5%, saved up 


to 30% in material, reduced 
down time 40%, minimized 


costly operator fatigue, and 
have cut cost per piece as 


much as 50%. 


In good times modern Warner 
& Swaseys make impressive 
additions to your net profit; in 
slack times they improve your 
security because they reduce 
your costs and so keep you 
competitive. That is why the 
right time to modernize is al- 
‘ways now. Let a Warner & 
Swasey field engineer prove 
to you what a new Warmer & 
Swasey Turret Lathe could 
add to your 





net profit 


EVERY (MAW e-Nse pons 
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4 G ride ove LifeGuards 


“Some of the worst accidents I’ve ever seen 
were caused by blowouts. That's why I 
bought LifeGuards. I know the damage blow- 
outs can do. Now I don’t have to worry 
about blowout dangers. I know that my car 
will not get out of control and cause a 
serious accident.” 


DR. ROBERT E. OLIVER, County Coroner, 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


ORE AND MORE, State, County and 
City officials are equipping their 
cars with LifeGuards ... and are 
recommending them to the public. 


Why? Because today’s swifter traf- 
fic demands this protection against 
the dangers of sudden tire failure. 


In New Tires ... In Old Tires 


You need LifeGuard protection on 
your car. No matter how carefully 
you drive, you can’t tell when a blow- 
out might come... for no pneumatic 
tire is blowout-proof. 


So, to protect yourself ...your fam- 
ily... and your car, put LifeGuards 
in your tires. 


Only Goodyear makes LifeGuards, 
but LifeGuards, in sizes available, fit 
any make of tire, new or now in serv- 
ice. You simply put them in in place 
of the conventional inner tubes. 


A Reserve Tire Within Your Tire 
Don’t confuse LifeGuards with so- 
called puncture-proof tubes which 
afford no blowout protection. 


LifeGuard, modern successor to the 
inner tube, is a 2-ply reserve tire 
built inside an extra-sturdy tube. 


* * * 


NOT A TIRE...NOT A TUBE... BUT 
AN ENTIRELY NEW SAFETY INVENTION! 


Modern successor to the inner tube, LifeGuard 
replaces the conventional tube. Ic is 


Should outer tire and tube blow 
out or collapse, LifeGuard remains 
inflated long enough to enable you 
to bring your car to a safe, controlled 
stop, at whatever speed you are driv- 
ing ... and without additional in- 
jury to the casing. 


Why continue to risk the dangers 
arising from sudden tire collapse? 
If you have a car already in service, 
ask your Goodyear dealer about 
LifeGuards. Or if you are buying 
a new car, have your car dealer sup- 
ply them or arrange to have them 
installed. 


You can’t get better protection to 





a 2-ply reserve tire inside a tube... 
both inflated through the same 
valve. If casing and tube fail at high 
speed, the inner tire holds enough 
air to support the car until it can be 
brought to a smooth, safe stop. A 
LifeGuard-equipped car may be 
readily identified by the yellow and 
blue valve stems. 





save your life! 
RESERVE 
TIRE 


SAFE ON LIFEGUARD! 














~ TUBE BLOWS' 


For Complete Motoring Safety... 4-Wheel Brakes... All-Steel Body... Safety Glass... and 


LIFEGUARD is a registered trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Where Are U.S. Frontiers? 
Congress Faces ‘Tough Choice 


President’s ‘Lie’ Charge 


Fails to Obscure Real Issue: 


| Are We Immune to War? 


Did the President tell the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee last week that 
America’s frontier was on the Rhine? 

Britain thought so and was grateful to 
the point of considering payment of her 
World War debt. France thought so and 
prepared to defend herself against an ex- 
pected Italian attack this spring. Musso- 
lini thought so and apparently wavered in 
hisaintention to carry out that attack. 





A White House Corrigan?—By Hungerford 














Hungerford in The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Germany thought so and a note of con- 
cern crept into the usually arrogant Nazi 
press. A good many senators thought so 
and fumed in the straitjacket of secrecy 
the President had imposed on them. 

But before White House correspondents, 
Mr. Roosevelt heatedly declined the credit 
for whatever fruit the story had borne. 
Even as they filed into the Executive 
Office and pressed breathlessly around in 
the traditional crescent before the Presi- 
dent’s desk, White House reporters sensed 


the tenseness in the air. Perched forward 
in his armchair, the accustomed smile 
frozen in taut lines, Mr. Roosevelt seemed 
obviously eager to anticipate the in- 
evitable question: “Mr. President, did you 
tell the senators America’s frontier was 
on the Rhine?” 

Then the explosion came, startling even 
those old-timers who had felt themselves 
prepared for anything: “Some boob” 
among the senators had “thought that one 
up,” the President retorted, and the news- 
papers had embroidered it into “a de- 
liberate lie.” 

This week the “boobs” and “liars” bore 
their bruises as stoically as Paul Chemid- 
lin, the Frenchman whose fateful ride in 
a new bomber designed for the United 
States Army (Newsweek, Feb. 6) had 
touched off the biggest foreign-policy bat- 
tle in Washington since Congress vetoed 
Wilson’s League of Nations scheme two 


decades before. 
Boobs 


Even so staunch a supporter of the 
President as Logan of Kentucky was cer- 
tain he remembered “something being said 
about our frontier being in France. Per- 
haps the expression ‘first line of defense’ 
was used.” 

“My only comment,” observed Nye of 
North Dakota, “is the question: ‘Was the 
President asked at the press conference 
where the frontier of the United States 
is located?’ ” 

That the lid was to be blown off on the 
Senate floor this week was indicated by 
Lodge of Massachusetts, who protested 
that “if the President can tell his version 
of what happened, I believe members of 
the committee should have a right to give 
theirs.” Clark of Missouri was prepared to 
back a showdown, as was Johnson of 
California, who last week asked the Sen- 
ate: “Good God, do you not, gentlemen, 
think the American people have the right 
to know if they are going down the road 
to war?” 


Liars 

As for the “liar” press, it had no doubt 
become accustomed, as the President’s 
favorite whipping boy, to bending over 
for the Roosevelt rawhide. Yet the latest 


lash, by its very savagery and lack of 
justification, left ‘them more than ever 
convinced that the President was deliber- 
ately waging a campaign to undermine 
the public’s confidence in the press. Re- 
porters closest to the White House felt 
he was simply reaching for the same 
handy scapegoat he had belabored in 
moments of frustration such as attended 
the Supreme Court and Reorganization 
battles. 

As a matter of record, the American 
press from the first had taken Mr. Roose- 
velt’s part in the campaign to aid the 
democracies. Some of his severest critics 
were loudest in defense of his plane deal 
with France. 

The staunchly Republican New York 
Herald Tribune, which had often felt the 
President’s wrath, carried story after story 
from its Washington bureau characterized 
by scrupulous presentation of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s side. Last Sunday the newspaper 
editorially counseled its readers to dis- 
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Talburt in The N.Y. World-Telegram 


tinguish between the squabble over what 
the President said, and the broader con- 
troversy between the dictators and de- 
mocracies, wherein it credited him with 
having expressed “the exact truth about 
American sympathies.” In the same edi- 
tion, The Herald Tribune carried a story 
from its Rome correspondent intimating 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s aggressive line might 
have forestalled trouble in the Mediter- 
ranean. And last week three of the paper’s 
famous columnists—Walter Lippmann, 
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Dorothy Thompson, and Mark Sullivan— 
supplied the President with ammunition 
such as no Democrat had ever offered. 

In Chicago last week Herbert Hoover, 
The Herald Tribune’s candidate for 
President in 1932, told the nation the 
Roosevelt policies were leading it into 
war. No New Deal zealot underlined the 
inconsistencies in Hoover’s address. But 
Lippmann of The Herald Tribune did. 
“No one in Europe,” he wrote, “and ap- 
parently very few in this country can 
have read the full text of Mr. Hoover’s 
Chicago speech . . . He went much further 
than the President has ever gone .. . in 
saying: ‘We must not close our eyes to 
one condition under which the American 
people .. . might join in a European war 

. if wholesale attack were made upon 
women and children by the deliberate de- 
struction of cities from the air.’ 

“In view of the fact,” Lippmann con- 
tinued, “that there can be no war in 
Europe which would not begin with a tre- 
mendous aerial bombardment of the 
civilian populations of London and Paris 

. ex-President Hoover’s remarks have 
just one possible meaning: he hopes to 
preserve the peace by dissuading Hitler 
and Mussolini . . . Is not that exactly 
what the President has been trying to do?” 

That kind of support was duplicated all 
over the country. Frank Kent of the Balti- 
more Sunpapers, David Lawrence, Frank 
Knox’ Chicago Daily News, The New 
York Times, and The Kansas City Star 
(whose Washington bureau first uncov- 
ered the French plane deal) went to bat 
for the President’s aims. 


Facts 

The much-maligned publishers mean- 
while were less eager to defend themselves 
against epithets than to defend the Presi- 
dent against misunderstanding and the 
public against a foreign policy they might 
not want. When Mr. Roosevelt referred 
them to his annual message to Congress 
for a restatement of his attitude toward 
other countries they were reminded again 
that he had said “war is not the only 
means of commanding a decent respect,” 
that he had hinted at changes in the 
Neutrality Act to permit him to distinguish 
between aggressors and their victims, and 
that he had come very close to talking 
about sanctions (Newsweek, Jan. 16). 

Everything he had done for months 
seemed to dovetail neatly with such senti- 
ments: the $25,000,000 loan to China, re- 
puted use of the silver-purchase program 
to aid both China and Loyalist Spain, 
alleged release to the British last summer 
of a new Army anti-aircraft fire director, 
the Bullitt-Kennedy report to Congress- 
men on the “gravity” of conditions in 
Europe (see Perspective) , the charge that 
the stabilization fund was being used in 
Latin America, and finally the plane deal 
with France. 

If that was the President’s foreign 





Foreign Policy as of Feb. 3 

The President’s restatement of his 
§aims, as read to correspondents at his 
“liar-boob” press conference last week: 

No. 1: We are against any entangling 
alliances, obviously. 

{ No. 2: We are in favor of the main- 
tenance of world trade for everybody— 
all nations—including ourselves. 

{ No. 3: We are in complete sympathy 
with any and every effort made to re- 
duce or limit armaments. 

No. 4: As a nation—as American 
people—we are sympathetic with the 
peaceful maintenance of political, 
economic, and social independence of 


all nations in the world. 
d . 











policy, it was poles apart from the tenets 
of men like Nye, Borah, and Hiram John- 
son. For the extreme isolationists of the 
Senate have committed themselves to 
mandatory neutrality as the surest device 
for keeping America out of war. These 
men, and a good many others in Congress, 
sincerely believe that the United States 
is in no danger of being attacked. 

But there are others who have heard 
the same “confidential reports” the Presi- 
dent has heard. They are not so sure of 
America’s invulnerability. They suspect 
that the best insurance against war lies in 
helping the democracies. 

But if there are two poles in American 
foreign policy, it is apparent that most 
Congressmen—and probably most plain 





intervention against Japan in Manchuria. 

In the midst of the confusion and be. 
wilderment Mark Sullivan, whom no may 
would accuse of being a Roosevelt apolo. 
gist, pleaded: “We must make up oy 
minds. There is no magic formula that 
will keep us safe. Staying out of war 
means meeting new situations from day to 
day, exercising judgment about new cop. 
ditions—judgments which involve making 
a choice between two possible courses,” 





Significance 


The most widely held explanation fo; 
the President’s amazing indictment of 
Senate “boobs” and newspaper “liars” js 
that he simply had his “dutch” up—as he 
has got it up on nearly every occasion 
when his personal judgment has been 
questioned. 


The President, most of the senators 


who attended his secret conference, and a 
majority of newspaper people would be 
glad to see the “boob-liar” flareup for. 
gotten, so that voters and Congressmen 
alike could settle a really important point: 
Is the British Navy, from a_ practical 
American standpoint, worth backing? 
Right now Congress is in a mood to 
make it difficult for the democracies to 
get help from this country. Senator 


Bridges says he has thousands of tele- 
grams from “baffled and incensed citizens” 
indicating that “isolation” is the tack the 
country wants Congress to take. The de- 
fense program will go through, but the 
Neutrality Act will stay, unless the Con- 
gressional temper changes. 


Wide World 


Senate Military Affairs Committee leaving historic conference 
with Roosevelt: front row: Lewis, Reynolds, Lee, Bridges, Austin, Gurney, 
Sheppard, Johnson of Colorado, Thomas of Utah; back: Lundeen, Hol- 
man, Nye, Clark of Missouri, Hill, Minton, Logan, Schwartz 


citizens—are straddled with a foot on each 
pole. Great as was the outcry in Congress 
against the President’s “secret foreign 
policy,” the majority of Congressmen 
qualified their isolationist principles, just 
as Hoover qualified his, perhaps remem- 
bering that, as President, he had favored 


There remains a good deal of lively 
speculation as to why Mr. Roosevelt 
waited three days before denying the 
“Rhine frontier” story. One observer felt 
that the President deliberately intended 
to keep Europe in suspense between the 
time of Hitler’s speech on Jan. 30 and the 
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speech Mussolini had scheduled for the 
first week in February. (Note: He didn’t 
make it.) 





In Landon’s Steps? 


Gov. Bricker of Ohio Paraded 
Before the G.O.P. at Topeka 


“The American people have a right to 
know the attitude of their government on 
foreign affairs ... and when they demand 
economy, economy will come!” 

The phrases Kansas Republicans cheered 
so heartily in Topeka last week might 
have been those of their own Alf Landon 
in 1936. But the old Sunflower sentiments 
were coming from a new man. The wheat 
belt was getting a look at John W. Brick- 
er, first G.O.P. Governor of Ohio in a 
decade (see cover) . 

Standing in the same place, before vir- 
tually the same audience that applauded 
Landon’s debut as a Presidential aspirant 
three years and a day before, Bricker 
rough-hewed a half-dozen planks that 
may well fit into the Republican 1940 plat- 
form. In the audience, John Hamilton, 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, and Payne H. Ratner, Gov- 
enor of Kansas, beamed approval of the 
Ohioan’s plea for economy, harmony, and 
“the most honorable and spiritual govern- 
ment in the world.” 

It may be that the 6-foot executive’s 
program of honesty and good government 
—always good talking points with Kan- 
sans—had persuaded them to invite him. 
They knew that, barely a month in the 
Buckeye gubernatorial mansion, he had 
laid off 2,000 of the state’s 20,000 em- 
Ployes as “useless,” slashed his first six- 
month budget by $3,000,000, and snubbed 
machine politicians in making key ap- 
pointments. 

Kansans liked Bricker’s earlier record, 
too. In 1929, as a member of the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission, he had waged 
an impressive fight for lower utility rates. 
Three years later he proved his political 
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Presidential possibility? Kansas Republicans hailed Governor Bricker of Ohio 


sturdiness by withstanding the Roosevelt 
tidal wave to be elected attorney general. 
In 1934 he again plowed through a Demo- 
cratic landslide. During his two terms he 
managed to collect more than $6,000,000 
in delinquent claims for various state de- 
partments. All in all, he looked like sturdy 
timber to Kansans, always political- 
minded. 


Climb 


Born on an Ohio farm 45 years ago, 
Bricker succeeded in getting himself a 
legal education against considerable odds. 
At the first blare of a wartime bugle, he 
tried to enlist. Rejected by the Army, 
Navy, and draft board because of a weak 
heart, he wriggled into the Y.M.C.A. as 
athletic instructor. When the Y failed to 
send him overseas, he persuaded the local 
conference superintendent to procure him 
an extraordinary ordination as a Congre- 
gational Christian minister for the dura- 
tion of the war. Even as chaplain, how- 
ever, he failed to get to France; orders 
shunted him to Virginia as spiritual ad- 
viser to flu victims. 

Constant setbacks tempered Bricker for 
his stiffest test: the 1936 race for the 
Ohio governorship. Short of funds, he re- 
fused contributions and borrowed money 
on his life-insurance policy. The money 
was wasted; Martin L. Davey, pro-Roose- 
velt tree doctor, was reelected. 

But Davey, already disliked by many 
Democrats, soon found himself in hotter 
water. A balanced budget and surplus 
slumped into deficit and chaos. Charges of 
misfeasance and graft hurtled about his 
ears. Last year Davey lost the Demo- 
cratic nomination to his bitter enemy, 
Charles Sawyer. The Republican slate, 
headed by Bricker, swept 76 of the 88 
Ohio counties with a majority of 118,000 
votes, on a platform pledging retrench- 
ment, efficiency and a return to states’ 
rights. 


Platform 

Last week, in Topeka, the Governor 
told a Newsweek representative some- 
thing of his national views: 


— 


Spending. “There has been a reckless 
spending of money .. . a flagrant abuse 
of power. An unbalanced budget is a threat 
to the national credit standing.” 

States’ Rights. “The expansion of the 
Federal government’s activities has 
brought about a drifting, do-nothing atti- 
tude . . . The paternalism of the New 
Deal has weakened the old homely virtues 
of initiative and self-reliance.” 

Relief. “Relief is a national, state, and 
local problem. Its solution means coordi- 
nation of effort. We must ... cut down 
the tremendous cost of administration.” 

Agriculture. “If the farmer is to be 
given money, let it be a bonus for pro- 
duction, not for limitation.” 

Foreign Policy. “Greedy aggressor na- 
tions are at the throats of their neighbors 
... the Americans should stick together.” 





Significance 


Bricker insists he is not a Presidential 
candidate, and so far there has been no 
formal campaign to build him up. Yet it 
is worth noting that both Landon and 
Hamilton blessed the Topeka powwow 
with their presence, and that the Re- 
publican National Chairman plans to at- 
tend Bricker’s debut at the Union League 
Club in Philadelphia Feb. 13. Sometime in 
May the Governor will address the Ohio 
Society of New York, and other speaking 
appearances are being arranged. 

Coincidentally, House Minority Leader 
Joseph W. Martin Jr. has evolved an 
adroit scheme for parading party hopefuls 
before the country—a series of monthly 
dinners in Washington whereat G.O.P. 
luminaries may air their views for radio 
and press—and the Ohio Governor has 
been invited to pick the first date some- 
time this month. 

Bricker’s initial hurdle would be a fel- 
low native son: Sen. Robert A. Taft. Other 
hurdles, among the G.O.P. favorite sons 
already on view, would include three from 
New York: District Attorney Thomas 
Dewey, Mayor La Guardia, and Rep. 
Bruce Barton; p.us one from Michigan, 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg. 


At the moment, insofar as Ohio alone 
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is concerned, Taft is out in front—maybe 
a little too far out. His chief assets in- 
clude an able publicity man, Dick Forster 
of The Cincinnati Times-Star (in which 
Taft owns stock); a wife noted for her 
political sagacity, a wide circle of im- 
portant contacts, and a famous name. 

The Governor’s assets: control of the 
state patronage machine with its 25,000 
non-civil-service jobs; the fact he was the 
first American Legionnaire ever elected to 
the Ohio governorship, his standing as a 
liberal dry and a devout churchman, a 
sonorous voice. Liabilities: anonymity and 
lack of a good builder-upper. 

If a choice between Taft and Bricker 
becomes necessary, it probably will be 
settled amicably in the traditional “smoke- 
filled room.” F. F. Taggart, national com- 
mitteeman from Ohio, has not committed 
himself beyond saying Bricker “had better 
go slow.” Ed Schorr, chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee, helped elect 
the Governor but never has indicated he 
prefers him over Taft. The powerful Wolf 
interests which control The Ohio State 
Journal, Columbus Dispatch, and a num- 
ber of other important business enter- 
prises have not tipped their hand. The 
only direct straw in the wind: Mrs. Kath- 
arine Kennedy Brown, Ohio national com- 
mitteewoman, gave a dinner for the Con- 
gressional delegation at the Mayflower 
last month. When the dessert was served 
the lights went down and waiters brought 
in concoctions decorated with icing to de- 
pict the slogan, “Taft, White House, 1940.” 

Taft or Bricker, Ohio is a key state for 
Republicans. It’s a traditional President- 
producer, being tied with Virginia on the 
number supplied—five. Its 26 electoral 
votes, fourth largest chunk in the country, 
are worth shooting at. If the party can’t 
develop a New Yorker with a better than 
even chance of carrying his own state, Re- 
publicans may well settle on a Buckeye. 





Presidential Thorn 
Appointments Row With Senate 


a Forerunner of New Friction 


“Senatorial courtesy” may imply politi- 
cal discourtesy to a President, since it can 
be invoked to defeat a Presidential ap- 
pointment. Almost invariably, if an ap- 
pointee from a senator’s home state is 
“personally obnoxious” to him, his col- 
leagues will refuse confirmation out of 
courtesy. Last week the Virginia Senators, 
Carter Glass and Harry Byrd, told the 
Senate Judiciary Committee that Floyd H. 
Roberts, nominated by President Roose- 
velt to a Federal judgeship in Virginia, was 
personally “offensive” and “obnoxious” to 
them. As a result, within five minutes the 
committee voted Roberts down by 15 to 3, 
and on Monday the Senate overwhelm- 
ingly voted against confirmation 72 to 9. 











Both Glass and Byrd had taken pains to 
point out that they did not question Rob- 
erts’ competence. Rather, their pique 
stemmed from Mr. Roosevelt’s action of 
ignoring their recommendations for the 
post and seeking the advice of James H. 
Price, Virginia’s New Dealish Governor. 
In denouncing Price’s “veto power” over 
Senate recommendations, Glass attempted 
to put his objections on a firm constitu- 
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tional basis, thus: Roberts disqualified 
himself when he participated in a “cop. 
spiracy” by the President to override the 
constitutional dictum that appointments 
must be made “by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 

Mr. Roosevelt had other judicial wor. 
ries. During a luncheon conference, the 
President told Attorney General Frank 
Murphy that he wanted him to push two 
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U.S. Declares War: wii, 


senators last week battled over 
what to do about dictators, the Li. 
brary of Congress jealously filed 
away a historic document telling 
what America did about dictators 
in 1812. The original Declaration of 
War against Britain, along with 
hundreds of other state papers be- 
lieved to have been burned when 
the British took Washington in 
1814, was uncovered when clerks 
began housecleaning the dim, un- 
used rooms under the eaves of the 
Capitol dome. Among the other 
musty relics was a House report of 
total government expenses for 1789 
of $596,101, of which $163,078 was 
spent by the War Department. An- 
other item was a report signed by 
Thomas Jefferson on experiments in 
distilling salt from sea water to 
make it ‘suitable for drinking pur- 
poses.” 


Arthur Ellis 
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Squads of 5 to 12 men will march on ‘Right Face!’ ... 




















. instead of ‘Squads Right!’ 


investigations to the hilt: one into the 
activities of former Circuit Judge Martin 
T. Manton, who resigned last week 
(NewsweEK, Feb. 6) in the face of 
charges that he had accepted $439,000 
from litigants, and another into any efforts 
to influence Federal judges. 

Two days later, Federal Judge Edwin S. 
Thomas, on the District Court bench in 
Connecticut for 25 years, sailed for South 
America fifteen minutes before a Federal 
grand-jury subpoena could be served. 
Judge Thomas was wanted for questioning 
regarding the Manton and Coster-Musica 
cases. Reached by radio, the judge prom- 
ised to return from Cristobal, C.Z., the 
first port of call. 





Significance 


Simply by withdrawing his candidacy in 
a letter to the President, Roberts could 
have gracefully saved Mr. Roosevelt from 
the stinging rebuke the Senate gave him. 
That Roberts did not was evidence the 
President himself was in a pugnacious 
mood and anxious to force the issue. Now, 
with the judgeship still open, Mr. Roose- 
velt faces the unpleasant task in choosing 
his next nominee of seeking the consent of 
both Glass and Byrd. 

Meanwhile the President’s unfortunate 
“boob” taunt (see ‘page 15) is not likely 
to make confirmation of appointees gen- 
erally any easier. Personal grudges dating 
from the “purge” provided the margin of 
defeat for his Relief Bill (Newsweek, Feb. 
6), and last week’s epithets probably 
made more Senate enemies. 


Streamlined Squads 


Many a bumble-footed American dough- 
boy has sweated through the intricacies of 
close-order drill without realizing he was 
marching according to the commands of 
Frederick the Great. The tight and com- 
plicated “Squads Right!” movement has re- 
mained intact since its introduction into 
Washington’s army by the hard-boiled rev- 
olutionary drillmaster, Baron von Steuben. 

Last week the Army Infantry Board ten- 


tatively adopted a measure to simplify pa- . 


rade ground convolutions (Periscope, Feb. 
6). Instead of the awkward double-rank, 
eight-man squad, swinging to right or left 
as on a pivot, authorities recommended 
elastic one-rank squads of from five to 
twelve men, all dressing to the right on the 
corporal (see diagram). Three or four 
squads, one behind the other, would form a 
platoon, which at the command “Right 
Face!” or “Left Face!” would move off di- 
rectly in a column of three or four abreast. 

Most Army officers commend the scheme 
because of its potentially greater flexibility 
in combat as well as close-order drill. Oth- 
ers point out that the new arrangement 
“frees the soldiers’ mind for more important 
things” than hippity-hopping to keep up 
with a swinging squad and reduces training 
time as well as instilling a “strong feeling” 
of confidence. 

The revised drill, now being tried out at 
Fort Benning, Ga., is under study by the 
Army General Staff and will be voted upon 
Apr. 15. If adopted, it will mark the first 
important departure from the ancient Prus- 
sian drill. 





Death and Texas 


W. Lee O’Daniel, crooning flour sales- 
man, sold himself as Governor of Texas 
last November on a platform built of the 
Ten Commandments .and Golden Rule 
(Newsweek, Oct. 24, 1938). Remember- 
ing the Sixth Commandment, his followers 
felt confident that he would recommend 
commutation of the death sentence of 
Winzell Williams, Negro murderer of a 
sleeping Dallas County dairyman. 

Instead, last week O’Daniel issued a 
startling statement in his own handwrit- 
ing. Saying that the slayer had committed 
a crime for which no punishment could be 
too severe, he reprieved the doomed man 
for a month so he might “see death staring 


him in the face day and night for 30 days 
before he is relieved by death in the elec- 
tric chair.” 

The Governor’s action brought a roar of 
protests. The El Paso Herald-Post edi- 
torialized: “He has perverted the power 
of mercy into the power of torture.” S. P. 
Goodhart, New York psychiatrist, called 
the O’Daniel decree scientifically senseless. 
“Negroes usually have strong emotions and 
imaginations,” Goodhart explained, “but 
there is every reason to believe that the 
perpetrator of such a cold-blooded ‘crime 
will be completely indifferent to mental 
recrimination.” Sunday, O’Daniel told a 
radio audience that his motives had been 
misinterpreted: the whole scheme was in- 
tended to arouse sentiment against capital 
punishment. Meanwhile the sole favorable 
comment came from Williams himself: 
“I’m ready to go, but I’m thankful the 
Governor put it off.” 





Colorado’s Muddle 


Ever since 1936, when Colorado became 
intoxicated with the heady wine of old-age 
pensions and authorized monthly payments 
of $45 ($10 higher than any other state), 
its treasury has suffered from a bad hang- 
over. While liberal pensions were largely 
blamed for this condition, since by consti- 
tutional amendment they earmark for the 
old folk exclusively certain revenues that 
normally would keep the state’s finances 
above water, fiscal experts agreed that fi- 
nancial mismanagement for the past twenty 
years had increased the headache. What- 
ever the reason, the cash register was in bad 
shape last week: with but 28 cents to the 
credit of the Girls Industrial School and 
only $13.05 for the State Hospital for the 
Insane, among others, heads of state insti- 
tutions had to scramble after stray nickels 
in petty-cash drawers to meet their Febru- 
ary pay rolls. Something had to be done. 

A fortnight ago Gov. Ralph L. Carr 
started to do it, mixing Colorado a pick- 
me-up in the form of a bill to divert to the 
general fund $6,000,000 from income taxes 
earmarked for 2,000 school districts. In 
radio speeches he stressed that the present 
surpluses of various state bureaus, amount- 
ing to $10,000,000, could not legally be used 
to bolster the general fund, and that the 
liquor and sales taxes (earmarked for pen- 
sions) obviously could not be used. 

Despite the cries of educators that the 
tax-diversion bill would take the fund short- 
age out of their hides, the House passed the 
bill. But in doing so it whacked the sum in 
half—so stirring the Governor, as the meas- 
ure went to the Senate, that he indicated he 
would rather see it killed than accept fur- 
ther compromises. 

As the state senators bickered, some 
charging that Carr’s tax maneuver was de- 
signed to obtain more funds to pay pen- 
sions rather than to help Colorado’s state 
institutions, the till remained clean. 
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Spanish refugees, many struggling through mountain passes, stormed the French frontier 


Britain and France Take Lead 
in Restoring Spanish Peace 


Overtures to Franco Begun 
After Loyalist Cabinet Flees in 
Wake of Catalan Rout 


The first official peace feelers were put 
out this week to end the war in Spain 
which for more than two years has threat- 
ened to drag Europe into a wholesale ca- 
tastrophe. The loyalist government, driven 
into France and divided on policy, allowed 
France and Britain to intercede with Gen- 
eralissimo Franco for a truce. 


Dungeon Parliament 

A year ago the Spanish Cortes met in 
the mountain monastery of Montserrat to 
escape air raids on Barcelona. On Feb. 1, 
1939, in more desperate times still, Speaker 
Diego Martinez-Barrio called to order a 
session in the eighteenth-century San Fer- 
nando fortress at Figueras, 15 miles from 
the French border. Only 62 of the 473 
deputies, who were elected shortly before 
the war began, could be rounded up. In 
overcoats, they huddled in an unheated, 
whitewashed dungeon that once housed 
political prisoners. 

Premier Juan Negrin addressed them. 
Admitting a “wave of panic” after Bar- 
celona fell, he solemnly promised: “We 
shall fight on . . . Nations live not only by 
victories but also by the examples that they 
give their people.” He demanded as the 
only acceptable peace terms guarantees 
from Franco of: (1) Spain’s independence 
and freedom from foreign influence; (2) a 
government approved by the electorate; 
and (3) no reprisals or political revenge. 
The Cortes voted unanimous approval. 

That was the last real flare-up of the 
will to keep on. As the size of the military 
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catastrophe grew, so did loyalist sentiment 
for truce. When, on Sunday of this week, 
Negrin assembled his Cabinet at Agullana, 
near the border, he found most of his col- 
leagues ready to give up. Even Foreign 
Minister Julio Alvarez del Vayo, hitherto 
steadfast, now wanted to cut short the 
slaughter. President Manuel Azajia, Cata- 
lan President Luis Companys, and former 
Premier José Giral urged immediate sur- 
render. 

Unable to agree, the government fled to 
France. Negrin, with four other Ministers 
and a bodyguard in eight cars, drove across 
the border at Le Perthus at 3:45 a.m. Mon- 
day. Mattresses and baggage were piled 
on top of the cars. The windshield of one 
had been shattered by bullets. The body- 
guard handed over its small arsenal of re- 
volvers and submachine guns at the French 
frontier post. 

Once across the border, the fugitive gov- 
ernment fell under outside pressure to 
make peace. Azajia hurried first to Paris, 
then retired to the home of his sister in 
the French Alps, saying that he had given 
up the struggle. Del Vayo met Jules 
Henry, French Ambassador to Spain, and 
R. C. Stevenson, British Chargé d’Af- 
faires, at Le Perthus to discuss means of 
getting their governments to intercede 
with Franco for a truce. Negrin wanted 
to fly to Madrid, but French authorities 
refused to permit him to leave from their 
soil. Later, however, the Premier finally 
was won over by repeated persuasions 
from del Vayo and other moderates to re- 
lent at least to the extent of reconsidering 
his terms for peace. He agreed to confer 
at Perpignan with the British and French 
diplomats to open fresh negotiations with 
Burgos. 

Britain and France willingly assumed 


the role of mediators. With Negrin’s goy- 
ernment out of Spain, they made a direct 
appeal to Gen. José Miaja, commander in 
the Madrid-Valencia area, to arrange a 
truce with Franco directly. Their agents 
at Burgos also tried to persuade the Gen- 
eralissimo to grant a truce. Franco quickly 
turned down Negrin’s terms. Having estab- 
lished his mastery of all except a slice of 
Central Spain, he began by demanding 
complete surrender. 


Rout 


Before the government fled, loyalist 
troops had made and abandoned a last at- 
tempt to reorganize in Catalonia. Gen. 
Juan Sarabia was replaced as commander- 
in-chief by Gen. Enrique Jurado, previ- 
ously in charge of anti-aircraft corps, and 
carabineros and assault guards were sta- 
tioned along the frontier to turn back de- 
serters. But nothing could stop the rout: 
Franco’s powerful battle line swung up 
toward France like the hand of a clock in 
reverse, from a pivot around Andorra to 
the Mediterranean. One town after an- 
other fell. 

The enemy was almost completely de- 
moralized. Colonel Lister’s tough veterans 
put up some resistance at Seo de Urgel, 
and a “suicide squad” of Catalonian an- 
archists rallied for a last stand in the 
Pyrenees, but otherwise the sweep of the 
nationalists was unimpeded. Gerona fell 
and then Figueras, the last important 
place south of France. 

As the retreating troops overtook the 
horde of civilian refugees, French alarm 
increased at the prospect of an imminent 
mass invasion. Premier Edouard Daladier 
ordered the border-guard forces raised to 
50,000, at the same time moving up ma- 
chine-gun and heavy artillery units for 
fear that Italian legionnaires of the in- 
surgent army might reach the frontier. 
However, Franco promised that the Ital- 
ians would not go beyond Figueras, leav- 
ing the mopping up of the little border 
strip to Spaniards. 

Meanwhile, congestion at Le Perthus, 
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Bourg-Madame, Cérbére, and other fron- 
tier points grew ever greater. Albert Sar- 
raut, Minister of the Interior, and Mare 
Rucart, Minister of Health, supervised 
the entry of civilians into France, while 
international relief organizations cooperat- 
ed in feeding the nearly starving men, 
women, and children. Many refugees died 
of exposure during the cold wait at the 
frontier. 

By Sunday the migration had reached 
the proportions of an avalanche that at 
any moment might break down all bar- 
riers. France then decided to open the 
border to the retreating loyalist army. At 
4:30 p.m. the French commander inspected 
the blue-uniformed poilus lined up with 
fixed bayonets along the road at Le Per- 
thus. Then the signal was given for the 
Spaniards to move up through the files 
of French soldiers, who frisked them for 
concealed arms. Most of the Spaniards, 
however, dropped their guns willingly in 
piles by the roadside. As fast as they came 
in they were driven in trucks to near-by 
Le Boulou for vaccination, then sent on 
to concentration camps at Argelés and Le 
Barcares on the Mediterranean. 

In the first 48 hours of the mass flight 
at least 50,000 had been admitted, with 
150,000 more expected. Among them were 
the last few thousand members of the in- 


ternational brigades who, although offi- 
cially “withdrawn” some weeks ago, had 
been waiting in Spain for permits to move 
through France. Many loyalist aviators 
landed planes in French territory and sur- 
rendered, instead of flying to Madrid or 
Valencia. 

Twelve trucks loaded with gold and sil- 
ver from the Bank of Spain followed Presi- 
dent Azafias into France. Many other 
trucks filled with priceless paintings and 
various works of art from the Madrid 
Prado and other galleries were delivered 
to League of Nations officials for safe- 
keeping at Geneva until peace is restored. 


Significance 


The loyalist rout in Catalonia left 
Franco in position practically to impose 
his own terms to end the Spanish war. As 
the military confusion that followed the 
fall of Barcelona gave way to political 
chaos, Negrin’s hope to make a last stand 
in Central Spain became increasingly fu- 
tile. The key to this prospect was in the 
hands of General Miaja, the commander 
there. But, with a serious shortage of food 
and munitions and an army of only 
300,600, there was slender chance that at 
best he could do more than delay Franco’s 
ultimate victory by a matter of weeks. 

France had an especially delicate prob- 
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Fled: Foreign Minister del Vayo (left) and Premier Negrin 


lem in giving refuge to the Catalan army 
and the government. But this was only one 
of the reasons that France and Britain 
grabbed at the chance to intercede for a 
truce. Both have long used their diplomacy 
to end the war, first through the Nonin- 
tervention Committee and, when that 
failed, behind the scenes. 

And their anxiety has increased since 
Mussolini and Hitler shifted the center of 
international tension to the Mediterranean. 
For without peace the two democracies 
couldn’t move on to the next problem— 
that of persuading the dictators to loosen 
the grip which intervention has given them 
on the peninsula. 





Marking Time 


Europe Waits on Mussolini 


and Hitler for Next Moves 


In a Paris railway station last week a 
man with an umbrella waited for a train. 
To reporters he explained: “I am from 
Béarn and I am going to settle some ques- 
tions with good neighbors.” He glanced at 
his umbrella and smiled: “This is standard 
equipment on the kind of trip I am mak- 
ing.” 

He was Léon Bérard, Justice Minister in 
Premier Laval’s two conservative cabinets 
and Senator from Basses-Pyrénées, a region 
on the border of Nationalist Spain. Bérard 
was bound for General Franco’s capital, 
Burgos, ostensibly to consult about the 
loyalist refugees pouring into France. Actu- 
ally, he seemed to be an unofficial French 
Government agent preparing the way for 
Paris’ recognition of Franco’s government. 
His mission constituted the only clear-cut 
reaction to the capture of Barcelona and 
Adolf Hitler’s speech promising Italy the 
Reich’s military aid in case of war. 


Britain 

In London, reaction to the latter of these 
events took the form of a “Hitler boom” on 
the stock exchange, and at the same time 
the odds against a war within six months 
skidded from 22-1 to 10-1. And when Par- 
liament opened Tuesday for its spring ses- 
sion, Neville Chamberlain characteristically 
steered a middle course between these ex- 
tremes of optimism and pessimism. 

The Prime Minister admitted he had not 
examined “with care every phrase” of Hit- 
ler’s speech—he had attended a dinner in- 
stead of listening to the two-hour and twen- 
ty-minute broadcast—but he “definitely 
got the impression that it was not the 
speech of a man who was preparing to 
throw Europe into another crisis.” Next 
Chamberlain fell back on his favorite plea 
to Hitler: that he was willing to consider 
Germany’s grievances in negotiations for a 
“general settlement.” With a wary smile 
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European 


Italians cheered Duce and Franco when Barcelona fell 


the Prime Minister added that even this 
would be useless unless “all who come .. . 
have no sinister ideas in their minds.” 


Italy 

The Duce repaid him by saying nothing. 
At a military review marking the sixteenth 
anniversary of the founding of the black- 
shirted Fascist militia, Mussolini had been 
expected to follow Hitler’s lead and make 
his long-prepared colonial demands on 
France. Instead he indulged in only a bit 
of grim symbolism. 

To the widows of some of the 3,000 
Black Shirts killed in Spain and Ethiopia 
the Duce awarded medals. As he handed 
out each award, a battery of machine guns 
chattered in salute. 

Saturday the Fascist Grand Council sent 
greetings to Franco and proclaimed that 
“the volunteer forces of Fascism will not 
abandon the struggle before it has ended.” 

Next day Virginio Gayda, unofficial 
spokesman for the Duce, explained the mes- 
sage in an editorial: “The military victory 
must be accompanied by a full political vic- 
tory ... Italian legionnaires will not leave 
Spanish territory until it has been complete- 
ly purged of Red armed forces and the sur- 
rounding corrosive attempts of their 
friends.” 

Significance 

Europe was marking time until the dic- 
tators’ next move. This presumably will 
be Italy’s claims on France, backed by 
Germany’s colonial demands. Faced with 
this, Neville Chamberlain again stood on 
the side lines with hopeful appeals. He 
would accommodate Germany with a “gen- 
eral settlement”; he trusted Mussolini’s 
promise to withdraw from Spain, and he 
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Justice Minister Leon Berard 

went to Burgos as France’s 
unofficial delegate to Franco 


reiterated that Britain would support 
France against armed aggression. 

At the same time, France and Italy omi- 
nously seemed to be preparing for a show- 
down—France by sending Bérard to Bur- 
gos with the ultimate purpose of obtaining 
the Italians’ expulsion from Spain, and Italy 
by intimating that it would try to keep its 
troops there until its aspirations were sat- 


isfied. 


John Bull’s Fascists 


Mosley Black Shirts are Tamed 


but Provocative Ideas Spread 


Sir Kingsley Wood, rotund little British 
Air Minister, ventured into one of Lon- 
don’s toughest districts last week to de- 
fend his good friend Neville Chamberlain. 
To a political meeting jammed with sar- 
castically critical Limehouse stevedores, 
the Minister declared: “We are proud of 
Chamberlain.” In the rear of the hall a 
group of surly young men broke into hisses 
and shouts, exploded firecrackers, and re- 
leased toy balloons. 

When someone shouted: “You noisy 
rabble!” the troublemakers climbed over 
the seats to reach the speaker’s platform. 
Sir Kingsley stepped forward and began 
singing “God Save the King.” At that the 
attackers—still good Britishers—stiffened 
to attention and joined in the anthem— 
until police arrived and threw them out. 


Aristocrat 

The outburst which this touch of melo- 
drama cut short was staged by members 
of Sir Oswald Mosley’s British Union, the 
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country’s first and only full-fledged Fascist 


rty. 

Mike Anthony Eden, Mosley comes from 
the landed aristocracy. Like Eden also, he 
leaped from active war service into poli- 
tics. But the slow crawl to prominence in 
the British Parliamentary system dis- 
gusted the ambitious Mosley. By turns a 
Conservative, a Laborite, and leader of his 
own “New Party,” he found the going too 
slow. In 1981 he left the House of Com- 
mons, made a pilgrimage to Rome, and 
returned with a headful of Mussolini’s 
ideas. He immediately organized the Brit- 
ish Union and gave Britain its first taste 
of spectacular totalitarian tactics. 

First the titled Duce enrolled a small 
following, clothed them in natty black uni- 
forms, and with them as a nucleus staged 
huge meetings at which uniformed troop- 
ers patrolled the aisles and precipitated 
brawls by ejecting all hecklers. From these 
flag-draped platforms Mosley—one of 
Britain’s best spellbinders—made 200 
speeches a year. 

The union reached its peak in 1934. For 
a time it had the support of Lord Rother- 
mere’s Daily Mail. Then its thoroughly un- 
British gaudiness brought reaction. Instead 
of treating Mosley as a shocking freak 
politically, mewspapers ostracized him. 
Politicians snubbed him. Most of the 
country tried to pretend that he didn’t 
exist. 

That ushered in a period of violence. 
Mosley’s meetings became more provoca- 
tive; his legions paraded through Jewish 
districts carrying anti-Semitic banners and 
rioted with hostile crowds. When the 
courts banned the wearing of black shirts 
at public meetings, Mosley continued to 
wear his, trying to goad the government 
to arrest him. Instead, authorities sent 
squads of police not. to martyrize but to 
protect him. 

Even temporary martyrdom when a 
Liverpool mob stoned one of Mosley’s 
meetings and fractured his skull failed to 
get more than perfunctory publicity. Now 
the Fascist movement has been relegated 
to a sort of marginal existence—still drum- 
ming up crowds at its meetings but given 
the biggest possible dose of silent treat- 
ment by press and orthodox politics. 


London Marches 


But the ostracism hasn’t kept the 
British Fascists from having one effect on 
life in the capital: they introduced staid 
London to the technique of the flamboy- 
ant political demonstration. The steam 
that used to be let off on Hyde Park soap- 
hoxes has overflowed to Piccadilly Circus. 
What the Fascists started, others have 
taken up. When they howl at newsreels 
appealing for aid to German refugees, 
their Leftist enemies answer with shouts 
for help to loyalist Spain. 

During the last two months two leaders 
of the unemployed, Walter Hannington 
and Donald Renton, put on a program 


that got the city’s routine into a worse 
snarl than Mosley has yet succeeded in 
doing. Platoons of unemployed prostrated 
themselves in front of the busiest traffic; 
parades deposited a coffin at 10 Downing 
Street and presented petitions at Buck- 
ingham Palace; and, as a crowning gesture, 





Three Lions 


Mosley, British Fascist leader 


a group marched into the Ritz and de- 
manded tea. 

But—just as Mbosley’s strong-armed 
squad surrendered when Sir Kingsley 
Wood sang the anthem, the unemployed 
delegation also took pains not to be too 
shocking: it asked for tea at an off hour 
when there was nobody but a couple of 
waiters in the Ritz buffet, and everybody 
knew tea wasn’t being served. 





Irish Terrorism 
Drive Seeks to Worry Britons 


and Stress Division at Home 


Early on the rainy morning of Jan. 16, 
six bomb explosions shook the English 
cities of London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, and the Northern Ire- 
land city, Belfast. They followed by less 
than 48 hours a proclamation of the out- 
lawed Irish Republican Army, demanding 
that Britain “evacuate” Northern Ire- 
land. Immediately Scotland Yard, aided 
by lists of suspects sent them by the 
police of both Northern Ireland and Eire, 
instituted a vigorous investigation. A 
roundup brought in numerous prisoners, 
tons of explosives, and many firearms. The 
acts of violence ceased—temporarily. 

Then at 6 a.m. on the foggy morning 
of Feb. 3, a bomb explosion rocked the 
London tube station in Tottenham Court 
Road. Two people were hurt. As fire 
brigades and police cleared the debris, 


they heard another explosion. At near-by 
Leicester Square station a bursting bomb 
had torn blocks of masonry from the 
walls and knocked passengers down steep 
escalators, injuring five. 

Late the next night a bomb exploded 
ineffectually against the wall of Liver- 
pool’s Walton Prison—an attempt to free 
some Irish prisoners. That night also four 
stores in the village of Coventry were set 
afire, awakening memories Of the terror 
caused by arson during the Irish “trou- 
bles” twenty years ago. 

Scotland Yard redoubled its hunt, post- 
poned its annual dinner, and locked all 
but one of its gates. For the first time 
since the World War, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment were closed to the public. Along with 
Buckingham Palace, the Bank of England, 
and Windsor Castle, where the King and 
Queen were spending the week end, they 
were searched and patrolled by special 
squadrons. 





Significance 


Although the underground I.R.A. doesn’t 
broadcast its internal affairs, the terror- 
ism in Britain coincided with reports 
that the organization had been revamped 
and had adopted fresh tactics. The old 
leadership, since the I.R.A. was outlawed 
in 1936, sat back and placidly waited 
for trouble. These men have been ousted 
by a new group that goes out and man- 
ufactures trouble. And the new leaders 
have decided to play on the current fear 
of war almost in the same way that 
their predecessors of the Irish Volunteers 
timed the Easter Rebellion in 1916. 

The older leadership was hostile alike to 
President Eamon De Valera of Eire—who 
outlawed the I.R.A.—and to the govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland. The new wants 
to avoid conflict with De Valera while 
causing as much trouble as possible in 
Ulster and Britain. The purpose is two- 
fold: to impress British and world opinion 
with the fact that divided Ireland isn’t 
content; and to embarrass the British with 
lawlessness in their own land during the 
present precarious state of international 
affairs. 





Arab and Jew 


On Nov. 9 the British Government sum- 
moned Jews and Arabs to a conference in 
London to settle their Palestine feud, with 
a warning that if they failed Britain would 
impose its own—as yet unrevealed—solu- 
tion. 

While the Jewish delegation was chosen 
quickly, with Dr. Chaim Weizmann as 
leader, Palestine Arabs immediately began 
squabbling over choice of their representa- 
tive. At first the exiled Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem—leader of the militant element 
—trefused to admit that any group except 
his own had a right to representation. By 
last week, however, the Mufti had yielded 
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to pressure from non-Palestine Arab leaders 
and agreed that the delegates he sent to 
London should be joined by others from the 
moderate Palestine National Defense party. 

With this obstruction out of the way, the 
conference was called in London this week. 
Delegates from Iraq, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
Trans-Jordan, and Yemen also attended, 
since the Palestine issue is important to all 
Arab countries. 

Inclusion of the moderate group tranquil- 
ized the Arab sector but didn’t decrease 
tension between the two main conferees. 
This was so high that Prime Minister Ne- 
ville Chamberlain gave up his original plan 
for a round table and instead arranged to 
start off by receiving the Arab and Jewish 
delegations in separate conferences at St. 
James’s Palace. 





Q. and A. in Tokyo 


Japan’s Diet was originally modeled on 
Britain’s Parliament but long ago outgrew 
most of the family resemblance. Neverthe- 
less, last week the new Fascist-minded 
Premier, Baron Kiichiro Hiranuma, re- 
vived the favorite British Parliamentary 
trick of planting questions from the floor 
so that Cabinet members can clear up 
doubtful points: 


{War Minister Seishiro Itagaki denied 
rumors that Japanese troops were contem- 
plating evacuation of South or Central 
China: “We are considering stationing 
troops over a wide area for a long period. 
Barracks are already being constructed and 
the army is studying measures to furnish 
provisions, clothing, and medical services 
for the troops.” 


{{ Navy Minister Mitsumasa Yonai ruined 
any hope that foreign commerce might be 
resumed soon on the Yangtze River—now 
closed to all but Japanese vessels: “The 
navy considers the Yangtze Valley espe- 
cially important, has dispatched a strong 
fleet to this area, and plans to strengthen 
this even after the end of the war.” 


{Foreign Minister Hachira Arita cau- 
tiously suggested a plan for squeezing 
foreign interests in China still further: 
“Recently a more drastic attitude has been 
advocated among government circles 
which are urging a frank proclamation 
that a state of war exists. Under a state 
of war military action precludes extra- 
territorial and other rights and interests 
of foreign powers.” 


§ The Premier himself finally admitted 
that the government would soon take over 
fifteen basic industries and put them on a 
full war footing. 


‘| Three weeks ago Cabinet ministers told 
the Diet that Japan contemplated no 
aggression against the Soviet but warned 
that it must be ready to fight on “two 
fronts.” Last week the second front burst 
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Preparedness: Britain does not 
intend to be caught napping in the 
next European crisis. In its most in- 


tensive peacetime campaign to mo- 
bilize the nation for war, 20,000,000 


I. Air Raid Wardens 


urban areas there will be a wardens’ 
500 


of five or si: 
inhabitants. It is ee ag 


business of the w. 

a know! of their sector, of its inhabitants, of 
the location of gas mains, electric cables, telephones, shelters ing 
trenches. They will be responsible for keeping in touch With the 
inhabitants of their sector and giving them advice. The Wardens 

be the first on the scene when air raid damage haj 
occurred, and would be responsible for summoning the proper form 
er what they could themselves 
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II. Midwives 


Secretary, Central Midwi 
Edinburgh 8; and in Northern Ireland to the Joint Nursing 
Midwives Council, 120, Great Victoria Street, Belfast. 











‘National Service’ handbooks, with, 
a facsimile letter by the Prime Min. 
ister, have been sent to British 
homes. All, from merchants to mid- 
wives, are told how each best can 
serve his country. Launching the 
campaign, Chamberlain broadcast: 
‘It is a scheme to make us ready for 
war. That does not mean that I 
think war is coming.’ But if it does 
—or even if it doesn’t—this volun- 
tary movement may give way to 
compulsory mobilization. 





into the headlines for the first time since 
the little undeclared war at Changkufeng 
last July. Both Tokyo and Moscow re- 
ported that at Mengoskili, on the Man- 
chukuoan northwest frontier, skirmishes 
had gone on almost continually for four 
days between frontier detachments. 





“Three-way Axis’ 
Batista Urges United Stand 
by U.S., Cuba, and Mexico 


Col. Fulgencio Batista, strong man of 
Cuba, arrived aboard President Lazaro 
Cardenas’ private train in Mexico City on 
Feb. 3 for a ten-day state visit. Gen. Man- 
uel Avila Camacho, top-ranking officer in 
the Mexican Army, greeted the former serg- 
eant with an escort of cadets, natty motor- 
cycle guards, and 2,500 policemen. As Ba- 
tista stepped onto the platform, a military 
band crashed out the Cuban anthem, while 
a crowd of 25,000 cheered lustily. It was 
the biggest reception Mexico has given any- 
one since the visit of Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh in 1927. 


Politics 


In addition to the cheers, Batista stepped 
into a political situation that was getting 
warm. Mexico had just started preparing 
for the 1940 Presidential election—a cam- 


paign in which a major issue will be the ex- 
propriation of foreign property, especially 
as it affects relations with the United States. 

Once the Cuban’s own relations with this 
country varied from hostile to enigmatic. 
Last November, however, he left his native 
island for the first time and visited Wash- 
ington (Newsweek, Nov. 21). Sub- 
sequently the Cuban delegation backed the 
United States during the Pan-American 
Conference at Lima. And last week, as 
soon as the first round of official calls was 
finished, Batista gave correspondents an in- 
terview which threw his weight, as popular 
guest in Mexico, on the side of American 
solidarity. 

One question the reporters asked was 
whether he had come to form a Havana- 
Mexico City axis—leaving out the United 
States. He answered: “There should be a 
joint axis of the three countries. Any ag- 
gression against the American continent 
should find the three countries friends and 
neighbors.” And again Batista echoed Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull when asked 
about Fascist and Nazi penetration in Latin 
America: “The European political setup 
does not suit America. There is no room m 
the Western Hemisphere for any political 
ideology of Europe.” 

Sunday 10,000 Mexican workers paraded 
in Batista’s honor. He told them: “Mex- 
ico, Cuba, and the United States are 
united in the ideal of liberty and de- 
mocracy.” 
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From take-off to top-speed 
the worlds smoothest EIGHT 


GENERAL MOTORS TERMS 
To SUIT YOUR PURSE 
9 


Y 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
LOW-PRICED CAR 


You can’t match all these features 
in any other low-priced eight! 


Distinctive New Silver Streak 
Styling * Newrest Ride with 
Duflex Springing * Lower, 
Wider Bodies with Curb-High 
Floors * Improved 
Safety Shift at No 
Extra Cost * Im- 
proved Knee-Action 


¢ Thrilling L-head Engine Per- 
formance with Record Econ- 
omy * 25% More Window 
Area * Safety Glass All 
Around ¢ Extra Large Trunk 
Space at No Extra Cost * 
Multi-Seal Hydraulic Brakes 
* New Self-Cushioning Clutch. 


Illustrating the De Luxe Eight 4-Door Sedan $970* 


ROUDLY DISPLAYING ITS 
BEAUTY above, is the year’s 
most astonishing eight. And that 
isn’t just because an eight so big and 
fine is priced so low. It’s what our 
engineers have done about smooth- 
ness that’s made this car big news. 
6 eke BUILT a rugged, sturdy 
eight that can’t be topped for 
economy ... that performs with 
the best... and that has no vibration 
point at any speed! You won't beat 
that—nor the Pontiac ride—at any 
price. So why not save some money 
and get the world’s lowest-priced 


straight eight? 
Pontiac, Mich- 


$6 igan, Prices 


subject to change without notice. Trans- 
portation, state and local taxes (if any), 
optional equipment and accessories extra. 
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San Francisco Fair Set for Opening 





George Grau 


Looking down the Court of Honor: a striking view of the theme center... 


On Treasure Island 


Three years ago, a small fleet of snub-nosed 
Army dredges began nuzzling around over a shoal 
area in San Francisco Bay just north of Yerba 
Buena Island. Sucking up silt, rocks, and sand, they 
deposited the collection in the 6- to 25-foot shallows 
and soon an islet came up through the waves. 

On Feb. 18, Californians and their guests are 
expected to throng the dream city that has risen 
on the new island—now 430 acres in area—to 
attend the opening day of the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition. They will form the vanguard 
of those expected to drop at least 22,000,000 
50-cent admission fees (25 cents for children) 
into the fair’s coffers during its 288-day duration. 

Planned with an expert eye to beauty, Treasure 
Island and its buildings cost more than $50,000,000. 
Exotic names and equally exotic architecture— 
Incan, Mayan, Malayan, and Cambodian—symbol- 
ize San Francisco’s ties with both West and East, 
while a spray of pulverized mica over all makes 
the island gleam like a mountain of jewels uncer 
the kaleidoscope of lights which will play ©, 
it nightly. 

Added to the usual commercial and _artisti 
displays will be a midway packed with amuseme 
devices, games, and shows. Treasure Island officials 
place great emphasis on pleasure in a community 
that loves gayety and good living. 

When the fair is gone, Treasure Island will 
main—as an airport. Pan American Airways | 
already shifted its base of operations there ! 
Alameda; visitors will see Pacific clippers 
off and land, and may even watch such tech: 
operating details as motor overhauls. 











Frank E. Feliz Frank FE. Feliz 


Statue, ‘The Evening Star’ The brilliantly lighted entrance to the Vacationland building 
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Frank F. Feliz George Grau Frank E. Feliz 


Pacifica, goddess of the fair The Court of Reflections entrance One of the two Elephant Towers 


George Grau 


Mile-square Treasure Island as it appears at night from the San Francisco-Oakland bridge 
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Chessie, with your silken far, 
Favorite of a favorite line, 
Soothingly SI hear you purr: 
Wont you be my Valentine? uz 


-—— EDGAR A. GUEST 


From thousands of travelers the response to Chessie’s plea will be an enthusiastic Yes! 


Every year the “No. 1 U. S. Cat” receives thousands of letters from people who cherish 


her as the symbol of their favorite railroad... on which they feel truly welcome and at 
home, enjoy genuine air-conditioned comfort... and, of course, Sleep Like a Kitten. 


Travel The Chessie Corridor on THE GEORGE WASHINGTON * THE SPORTSMAN * THE F.F.V. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LU 


TICKET AGENTS OF ANY RAILROAD CAN ROUTE YOU VIA CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO. FOR INFORMATION, 
ASK YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR WRITE. THIS COMPANY AT 3311 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





A Serious Carole Lombard: 
Flighty Blonde Stirs Emotions 
in Simple Family Film 


It is several years sinte Carole Lombard 
has been able to quiet down to a straight 
dramatic role. With David O. Selznick’s 
Mabe For Eacu Oruer, the flighty blonde 
of screwball-comedy fame gets the chance 
and makes the most of it. In giving what 
is probably the best performance of her 
career, she shares the film’s honors with its 
author, director, and her co-star, James 
Stewart. 

The plot ingredients of this comedy- 
drama have been served on the screen in 
countless variations. The newlywed Ma- 
sons are an average New York couple. 
Their problems—like their pleasures—are 
frankly commonplace: not quite enough 
money to keep out of debt; the mother-in- 
law in residence; the boss who anticipates 
a request for a raise with a cut; the ordeal 
of white jackets and hospital corridors 
when their baby is born, and again when 
the 1-year-old almost dies of pneumonia. 

Obviously these bitter-sweet middle- 
class domesticities are standard cinema 
staples, but in Jo Swerling’s script they 
savor of something excitingly fresh in 
Hollywood’s understocked larder. Here a 
smple story, alternating laughter with 
tears, has been developed with honesty 
and insight, and John Cromwell directs it 
with a brilliant awareness of his audience’s 
tug-of-warring emotions. 

Perfectly cast in the leading roles, Carole 


Anti-war cartoon: the cock-a-doodling dictators stir up their subjects 
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Lombard and James Stewart are backed 
by a competent cast, but receive outstand- 
ing support from Charles Coburn, as the 
hard-headed, hard - of - hearing employer 
who takes a long time acknowledging 
young Mason’s ability; from Lucile Wat- 
son, as a sweetly infuriating mother-in-law, 
and Eddie Quillan, in a briefer appearance 
as the nervy aviator who flies a rickety 
plane through a snowstorm to rush pneu- 
monia serum to the Mason heir. 

While “Made for Each Other” is often 
as broad as it is subtle and compromises 
with showmanship in its melodramatic 
climax, it is never clumsy in its effective 
assault on the emotions. In terms of the 





Freudians studied Rernard Shaw 


colossal, this is a modestly produced film. 
But if Hollywood had made more like it in 
the past, film-goers might have been spared 
their Movie Quiz Contest. 





Roosters at War 


In view of Hollywood’s growing trend 
toward at least mild swipes at war (News- 
WEEK, Feb. 6), it is not surprising to find 
an animated cartoon toying with an anti- 
war message. PeEaAceFuL NEIGHBORS, a one- 
reel Technicolored short soon to be released 
by Columbia, attempts to laugh the warlike 
out of their belligerence by posing a fable 
of adjacent chicken yards roused into an 
armament race and inevitable war by two 
cock-a-doodling dictators. Though a fat- 
uous conclusion deprives the cartoon of 
even mild significance, it is notable, at 
least, for experimenting with the inherent 
satirical possibilities of its medium. 













Shaw and the Freudians 


There has never been any doubt in 
Bernard Shaw’s mind that Bernard Shaw 
is a genius. To him the outstanding suc- 
cess of “Pygmalion”—now being released 
in this country by M-G-M—was un- 
necessary corroboration of an established 
fact. To M-G-M all the fact required was 
elaboration, and last week the studio’s 
New York office asked two eminent psy- 
chologists to apply the theories of Sigmund 
Freud to the 83-year-old playwright’s film. 

Both scientists found a rich vein for 
Freudian tapping in Shaw’s story of a 
phonetics professor named Higgins who 
took a Cockney flower girl, Eliza Doolittle, 
out of the gutter and molded her into an 
aristocrat. 

In “Pygmalion’s” opening sequence the 
camera first focuses on a basket of flowers; 
a bystander explains that there is a taran- 
tula in it. According to Freudians, the bas- 
ket of flowers is a female symbol, and the 
tarantula an even more concentrated one. 
As in dream analysis the first dream often 
reveals the situation of the patient, so 
these introductory symbols—in conjunc- 
tion with others—presented the psychoan- 
alysts with a symbolic synopsis of the in- 
evitable conflict between Pygmalion and his 
Galatea. 

The taxi that Higgins’ rival Freddie fails 
to catch becomes an energy symbol that 
predicts the youth’s subsequent failure to 
win the remodeled Eliza. Stairs, a distinct 
symbol, appear prominently in establish- 
ing the changing relationship between Pro- 
fessor Higgins and the pupil with whom he 
falls in love; and when Higgins stumbles on 
the stairs at the moment of asserting his 
male dominance, the Freudian eye glints. 

The analysts were delighted with the 
pointed symbols Shaw, consciously or not, 
used to emphasize the profound mother at- 
tachment in which they discerned the main- 
spring of Higgins’ behavior. They also 
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Reading Maurice Evans’ pro- 
nouncement in advance of the opening 
of Henry IV (Part 1) that he would 
portray Falstaff “as a gentleman and 
not as a bloated old drunk,” one was 
seized with misgivings. One had the fear 
that he and Miss Webster, his director, 
had perchance lately come upon James 
Branch Cabell’s admirable essay in de- 
fense of the plump knight which showed 
him in actuality to have been no mere 
roisterer, lecher, and tosspot but a man 
of many heroic qualities, a fellow of 
high and proud record, and a fine gal- 
lant withal. One had the further fear 
that they might have allowed too much 
research to go to their actor and direc- 
tor heads, that long delving o’ nights 
might have entertained them with the 
merit of the idea that Falstaff should 
be played with an alleviating recollec- 
tion of the libels that were originally 
charged to have been visited upon him 
and with various palliative intimations 
that the old souse possessed, hidden 
deep within him, traces of the more or 
less estimable historical personages from 
whom he was drawn: John Oldcastle, 
the holy martyr Cobham, and John 
Fastolfe himself. And one was partic- 
ularly griped by the fear that all this, 
together with the modern actor and di- 
rector passion for new interpretations 
willy-nilly—a passion that has given us 
everything from Ophelias who comport 
themselves like medieval Eva Tan- 
guays to, in London recently, Malvolios 
who suggest impersonations of Ibsen by 
Leslie Henson—would lead to offering 
us a Falstaff that might conceivably be 
the flesh but surely neither the fowl nor 
good red marinierte herring of Shake- 
speare’s design and intention. 

Up, then, went the curtain at the St. 
James and proved our trepidations 
wholly groundless. For all Evans’ 
pranky prefatory bulletin, Falstaff re- 
lievingly remained Shakespeare’s own 
creation. Neither scholastic nor mum- 
mer freakishness had been permitted to 
work its vain whim upon him, and in 
the actor’s shrewd and comprehending 
hands he lurched over the footlights not 
only for the every last, true ounce of 
his classic self but with an amiable 
clarity and beaming self-criticism that 
many hams who previously have bat- 
tened on him have denied him. Under 
the Webster guidance, the brilliance of 


“True Jack Falstaff’ 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Evans in the role proceeded not from 
an obvious, periodic emphasis of the 
wisdom, the fundamental wit, the per- 
vading humanity, and the healthy re- - 
gard for self-interest, self-comfort, and 
self-satisfaction that are imbedded in 
the character of tun-bellied sot, but 
from the gradual internal establishment 
of those qualities and their confluence 
with the vapors of sack and rolling of 
ribald guts. The portrait is hardly that 
of gentleman rather than that of a 
venerable stew, but it may at least be 
said for Evans’ publicity preamble that 
it is what Shakespeare undoubtedly 
meant it to be: the portrait of one who 
was once a gentleman cajolingly vindi- 
cating his decline from grace with a 
boozy, contemptuous, and convincing 
hedonistic philosophy. It is to Evans’ 
credit, and to Miss Webster’s, that they 
didn’t permit their portrait to go any 
farther than that. For foolishly to make 
this Falstaff a ‘gentleman of the mo- 
ment would even more foolishly be to 
make at least one of the indubitable 
gentlemen who surrounded him and 
mocked him a bounder. Which, in turn, 
would be to make the whole thing 
burlesque. 

It is a double pleasure to American 
critics to see Evans, with his continuing 
excellent performances, reap from them 
his increasingly condign rewards. It is a 
double pleasure, I say, because, aside 
from his professional merits, he has 
conducted himself while amongst us 
with a decency, modesty, reserve, af- 
fection, and good-feeling indicated in 
the instance of very few English actors 
who come over here. Too many of these 
others, talented though they are, arrive 
with an_ ill-concealed condescension 
(God alone being able to figure out how 
come), publicly play and personally 
conduct themselves as if they were do- 
ing the United States an unheard-of 
favor, and duly depart jingling our gold 
in their jeans the while they sniffishly 
denigrate the theater and the audiences 
that magnanimously gave it to them. 
Evans isn’t any such mackerel. He is 
giving the American theater the dog- 
gone best that’s in him; he shows frank- 
ly that he is doggone tickled to death 
that the American theater likes him; 
and we gladly give him back what he 
doggone well deserves. 
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Vandamm 


Maurice Evans as Falstaff 


tended to identify the professor with Shaw 
himself. Just as Higgins relentlessly drove 
Eliza to better herself by learning his prin- 
ciples of speech and conduct, so Shaw has 
tried to elevate society by hammering it 
with his own Fabian ideas. Their mutual 
insatiable drive toward perfection is iden- 
tified with sadism by the analysts. 

While it is doubtful if the Symbol Simon 
approach to the screen will be of immediate 
assistance to writers and directors, it may 
give a giggle to those movie-goers who are 
hardy enough to lug along a copy of 
Freud’s “General Introduction to Psycho- 
analysis” to pep up the second half of that 
double-feature bill. 





Screen vs. Radio 


While the screen and radio have been 
exchanging talent freely for several years, 
only recently have Hollywood stars come 
to the conclusion that radio appearances 
aided their screen careers. Last week the 
theatrical weekly Variety reported that 
talent agents, actors, and many producers 
were convinced that appearance on a com- 
mercial program not only reinforces the 
standing of ranking screen notables but 
revives the popularity of those who have 
begun to slip. 

One case cited was that of Edward 6. 
Robinson, star of WABC’s “Big Town’ 
program and one of radio’s highest-paid 
dramatic actors ($5,500 a broadcast) . Be- 
fore he starred in this series, Robinson’ 
salary for a film assignment was $40,000. 
Now he gets a minimum of $100,000 a pic- 
ture, and radio prestige is chiefly credited. 
The box-office pull Claire Trevor devel- 
oped from her connection with this same 
series was Walter Wanger’s principal rea- 
son for giving her the feminine lead in 
“Stage Coach.” 

There was an ironic sequel to the 
story. The same day it appeared on the 
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newsstands, Darryl F. Zanuck, vice presi- 
dent of Twentieth Century-Fox, was or- 
dering the withdrawal of Tyrone Power 
from further participation in NBC’s 
“ollywood Playhouse” Sunday broad- 
casts. Explaining his unprecedented move, 
Januck insisted that, although he had no 
quarrel with radio, “there is great validity 
in the insistence of theater exhibitors 
throughout the country that they are 
severely injured because the air lanes are 
so crowded these days with screen person- 
alities.” 

Although some Hollywood observers 
view Zanuck’s action as the first skirmish 
in a screen-radio war over star talent, most 
green stars have independent radio con- 
tracts which cannot be broken without 
great expense. Nor did Zanuck give any 
indication that his new policy would affect 
other Twentieth Century-Fox players. 

Radio sources offer a different explana- 
tion of what promises to be a zephyr-in-a- 
teacup. Despite his increasing screen popu- 
larity—several weeks ago a poll of 22,- 
000,000 newspaper readers overwhelmingly 
nominated him “King of the Movies”— 
Tyrone Power’s radio rating has never 
been very high. And recently there have 
been reports of the actor’s own dissatis- 
faction with a contract that allotted half 
of his weekly $4,000 radio salary to his 
studio. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Honotutu (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) : 
A tired Hollywood glamour boy discovers 
his double in an unsophisticated Hawaiian 
farmer and swaps identities to their mutual 
advantage. Robert Young’s suaveness in 
the dual role, Eleanor Powell’s dancing, 
and the loopy comedy of George Burns 
and Gracie Allen help turn a sluggish script 
into a fairly engaging screen musical. Rita 
Johnson, Clarence Kolb, Eddie Anderson. 











Picasso:‘Lady With a Fan’(1905)... 








Persons 1n Hipine (Paramount): This 
intelligent melodrama realistically high- 
lights the criminal careers of a gangster 
and his moll and the methods used by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to bring 
them to justice. A forceful script, based on 
J. Edgar Hoover’s book of the same title, 
is aided by fine characterizations—partic- 
ularly those of J. Carrol Naish, Lynne 
Overman, and Patricia Morison, a screen 
newcomer. 


Wines or tHe Navy (Warner Broth- 
ers): A dull, three-sided love story gets in 
the way of this film’s dramatic photogra- 
phy of planes in test dives and flight for- 
mation. For aviation enthusiasts there is 
an interesting account of the student cur- 
riculum at the Pensacola Naval Air Train- 
ing station. Olivia de Havilland, George 
Brent, John Payne, Frank McHugh. 
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Ten Picassos: Exhibit 
Foreshadows His Biggest Show 
in New York and Chicago 


Pablo Picasso Ruiz owes his reputation 
as the greatest living name in art partly to 
his extraordinary, restless talent and his 
prodigious energy, and partly to the vio- 
lent reactions many people register to his 
violent canvasses. His followers almost 
worship him; his detractors can find few 
epithets harsh enough for the Spanish en- 
fant terrible. 

Tales (mostly unsubstantiated) of Pi- 
cassos punctured by cigarettes and de- 
faced by abuse scrawled on the canvases— 
tales that exhibition of a Picasso was 
hardly safe—have supplied art lovers on 
both sides of the Atlantic with table talk 














Marie Harriman Galleries 


... Seated Acrobat’ (1923) 


for years. A fortnight ago the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, which owns 28 
Picassos, announced its intention to brave 
such attacks; for the first time it will col- 
laborate with the Chicago Art Institute to 
stage the largest Picasso show ever held 
in this country. 

Some 300 items, including sculpture and 
paintings never shown anywhere before 
and many works lent by the artist himself, 
will open at the museum’s new building 
next November; the exhibit will be seen in 
Chicago Feb. 1 to Mar. 3, 1940. The mu- 
seum also announced the purchase (price 
undisclosed) of an important Picasso— 
“Demoiselles d’Avignon,” described by Al- 
fred H. Barr Jr., museum director, as “one 
of the very few paintings in the history of 
modern art which can justly be called 
epoch-making.” 

Last week another New York gallery 
put Picasso in the limelight. Within an 
hour after the Marie Harriman Gallery 
opened a show of ten Picasso figure paint- 
ings, some 40-odd art lovers had braved 
snow, sleet, and high winds to go to view 
them. And all last week the paintings— 
done between 1905 and 1923—continued, 
as Picasso shows almost always do, to 
draw big crowds. 

High lights of the fine little exhibition 
include Mrs. Harriman’s own “Lady With 
a Fan,” which belongs to the famous blue 
period when the poverty-stricken artist 
painted the poor and drenched his can- 
vases in the color of their woes; the 1911 
“Poet,” a Cubist work which belongs to 
George L. K. Morris, a prominent Amer- 
ican abstract artist; and the “Seated Acro- 
bat,” a 1923 canvas which attests Picas- 
so’s lifelong interest in circus performers. 

The products of Picasso’s brush are no 
more interesting than his life. The son of 
a Spanish drawing master, he was born 57 
years ago in Malaga, Spain. From the 
start he was an art prodigy: at 11 he had 
evolved his own drawing style; at 15 he 
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won a Beaux Arts prize for draftsmanship. 
In 1900, when he had just turned 19, he 
went to Paris, where he has lived and 
painted intermittently ever since. 

A pioneer who has mastered form after 
form, only to abandon each restlessly and 
move on to another, Picasso once explained 
his artistic importance to his friend Ger- 
trude Stein. At a show of works by one of 
his followers he remarked admiringly: 
“They do it better than we did it, but 
then, you know, we had no precedent to 
guide us—we had to invent it.” 





Tempest on a Postcard 


Like antiques, paintings by contempo- 
rary Europeans are admitted to this coun- 
try duty-free. But a 15 per cent tariff is 
imposed on reproductions. : 

In January the Perls Galleries, New 
York, imported a water color by Maurice 
Utrillo, contemporary French artist best 
known for his Parisian street scenes. To 
their amazement, the art dealers discov- 
ered that a Federal art appraiser had 
ruled all Utrillos painted since 1920 sub- 
ject to a 15 per cent duty. Government 
experts claim the scenes are copied from 
picture postcards and hence aren’t “orig- 
inal.” 

The Valentine Gallery, New York, 
planned a big retrospective show of the 
French artist’s work beginning Feb. 13. 
But last week about two dozen Utrillos 
intended for this show lay in a Federal 
warehouse, while affidavits asserting that 
the pictures in question were “originals” 
piled up on the desk of Frank McCarthy, 
Federal appraiser of pictures. 

As the artist prepared to bring suit in 
Paris against the United States Govern- 
ment for defamation of character, pro- 
Utrillo forces attacked the ruling in New 
York. Their points: (1) the ukase in- 
cludes all Utrillos painted since 1920, 
among them still lifes and other scenes 
not likely to appear on postcards; (2) 
many streets in the Montmartre section 
of Paris which Utrillo loves to paint are 
rarely visited by any but the workers who 
live there; and (3) assuming that Utrillo 
did use a postcard as the basis for some 
of his pictures, the result—an oil painting 
—could certainly never be mistaken for a 
reproduction of a postcard. 

A complicating factor in the squabble 
is Utrillo’s turbulent private life. Son of a 
circus acrobat who served as model for 
Dégas, Renoir, and Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Maurice Valadon was born in Paris 55 
years ago. His family had little time for 
the boy: to keep him quiet his grand- 
mother often gave him sugar dipped in 
absinthe—with the result that the young- 
ster was a confirmed drunkard at 10. 
Taught art by his mother, herself a paint- 
er, he took the name of a friendly Spanish 
journalist and thereafter signed himself 
Maurice Utrillo V. (for Valadon, his 
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Postcard copy? A Montmartre street scene by Maurice Utrillo 


mother’s name) since his parents were not 
married. 

The postcard story* apparently got 
started when—according to unauthenti- 
cated newspaper accounts—he shut him- 
self up in the cellar of a Paris bar with 
paints and postcards and painted street 
scenes in exchange for drinks. 





EDUCATION 


How to Make Children Eat: 
Expert Advises Simple Foods 
and Good Humor at Table 


One of the worries of parenthood is 
anorexia (poor appetite), most prevalent 
among children aged 2 to 4. Physicians 
lay it to faulty metabolism; nutritionists, 
to ill-balanced diet; psychiatrists, to in- 
fant neuroses; educators, to poor manage- 
ment by teacher or parent during meal- 
time. Last week Columbia University’s 
Teachers College published a treatise on 
anorexia from the educator’s angle, writ- 
ten by Dr. Gertrude M. Borgeson, child- 
development expert at Hunter College, 
New York, and mother of a 10-year-old 
son and 7-year-old daughter. 

Dr. Borgeson’s guinea pigs were ten 
teachers and 48 children at the nursery 
school of T.C.’s Child Development Insti- 
tute and at a Federal relief school. She 
watched them for nine weeks, sitting 2 
feet from their luncheon tables and not- 
ing every word, gesture, and glance—a 








*Customs officials got wind of the postcard 
angle from anonymous letters. 
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procedure which disturbed neither teachers 
nor children, for at both schools visiting 
researchers were as commonplace as chairs, 
Dr. Borgeson’s findings were these: 

Children. In general, the children dis- 
liked hard, lumpy, or gooey foods such as 
baked eggs, scrambled eggs, or cheese 
fondue. One concoction served in the test, 
pineapple tapioca cream, tasted good but 
was so lumpy that the children—and even 
the teachers—spurned it. When served 
such foods as chopped bacon, mashed po- 
tatoes, buttered -peas, milk, and fruit, they 
cleaned their plates. 

In general, the hearty eaters were health- 
ier, happier, more self-confident and re- 
laxed, and more talkative. Anoretic young- 
sters were moody, listless, usually intro- 
verted. Moreover, investigation of poor eat- 
ers’ backgrounds showed most came from 
unhappy homes, had domineering mothers, 
or were brotherless and sisterless. 

Teachers. Most successful in handling 
mealtime dawdlers were the experienced 
teachers who knew how to use “watchful 
neglect.” They usually ignored the child 
except for an occasional encouraging 
smile, matter-of-fact suggestion, or wel- 
timed praise. They served small portions. 
They chatted with the children. They 
avoided fussing, commands, rebukes, and 
especially the younger teachers’ habit of 
feeding children the entire meal. Most 
important, to set an example, they alt 
their own meals with gusto. 

Dr. Borgeson advises both parents and 
teachers to use common sense. By givilg 
the child reasonable variety in eating, aud 
by dispelling the idea that meals are thrice- 
daily occasions for nagging, they could 
make the table more pleasant: “The meal 
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time might well have, even for children 
at this young age, the double purpose of 
engaging in socialization and conversation 
as well as ingestion . . . It is an invaluable 
aid in promoting eating.” 





Mayan Culture at Tulane 


While Europe struggled through the 
Dark Ages, culture flowered on the penin- 
sula of Yucatan in Central America. A.D. 
455 began the great period of Mayan civili- 
gation: coastwise trade between great 
cities flourished; artists, architects, metal- 
workers, and lapidaries prospered, their 
arts adding luster to the courts of the great 
chiefs. Chanting priests propitiated numer- 
ous gods in ceremony and sacrifice, kept 
written records of their people’s history, 
and nightly observed the planets on which 
they based a highly accurate calendar. 

Early in the thirteenth century, the 
great Mayan city of Chichen-Itza fell to 
a coalition of warlike Aztecs and Toltecs. 
Instead of destroying it, they augmented 
its glory with stately new temples. Of 
these, the greatest was the “Castillo”—a 
stepped pyramid 104 feet high and 200 
feet on a side—which they erected in grati- 
tude to the Toltecs’ all-powerful fair god, 
Quetzalcoatl. 

In the end, the fair god played them 
false; nearly all the Central American peo- 
ples mistook the white-skinned Spaniards 
for a delegation from the deity and failed 
to oppose the interlopers until it was too 
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campus. Planned to house the Middle 
American Research Institute—which pro- 
jects a program of educational services for 
the rapprochement of Central and North 
America—the temple also will hold an ex- 
tensive library on the Mayas and a muse- 
um of their art. 

Frans Blom, director of the institute, 
left New Orleans to tour the large cities of 
the North and Midwest and interview 
prospective donors to his nationwide cam- 
paign for $2,000,000 to finance the organ- 
ization’s work. Backing him is a list of 
notables ranging from Dr. Ernest A. Hoo- 
ton, Harvard anthropologist, to Mrs. E. M. 
Gilmer of New Orleans—better known as 
Dorothy Dix. 





RELIGION 


The Last of the Shakers: 
Dying Sect of the Non-Marrying 





Bogged in Financial Woe 


In 1762, Abraham Standley and Ann 
Lee of Manchester, England, were mar- 
ried. It was a poor match, for Abraham 
was an importunate husband and Ann was 
a religious neurotic. She bore him four 
children, all of whom died in infancy. Con- 
vinced that lust was the root of all evil, 
she began preaching the virtues of celi- 
bacy. Ann soon converted Abraham and 
seven others to her United Society of Be- 





As the Chichen-Itzé pyramid will be reproduced on Tulane’s campus 


late. Fire, sword, and slavery were their 
lot; the temples—among them Chichen- 
Itza’s great pyramid—were lost in the 
jungle until modern explorers stumbled 
onto them. 

This week, seeking to high-light the lost 
Mayan culture, Tulane University an- 
hounced it intended to duplicate Chichen- 
Itzd’s proud structure on its New Orleans 


lievers in Christ’s Second Appearing. For 
their habit of quivering and trembling at 
services, the tiny sect received the popular 
nickname Shakers. 

Ann Lee’s theology regarded God as 
both male and female. She believed He 
had manifested His male nature through 
Jesus Christ and that she herself was His 
female incarnation. Of her followers she 


demanded absolute celibacy and willing- 
ness to live in communistic colonies in- 
stead of family units. 

Such tenets inevitably provoked perse- 
cution. In 1774 Mother Ann and her Shak- 
ers fled to New York City, then upstate to 
Watervliet, where her evangelism rapidly 
attracted converts. Revivalists spread the 
faith through New York, New England, 
and the Ohio Valley. In 1874, 2,415 Shak- 
ers in 58 colonies owned 100,000 acres of 
land. They not only lived by communism 
but made it a profitable business. New 
Englanders eagerly bought Shaker sweat- 
ers, bread, butter, wooden pails, furniture, 
brooms, sugared butternut, sarsaparilla, 
and medicinal herbs. 

But when missionary work faltered, the 
consequences of celibacy became apparent. 
Colony after colony died out, despite the 
Shakers’ policy of adopting orphans and 
foundlings. Today only five dwindling 
groups survive. The headquarters colony 
is at New Lebanon, N. Y. The largest, with 
40-odd members, is at Canterbury, N. H. 

Last week the Canterbury settlement 
showed signs of its age. For the first time 
in its 147-year history, the colony sought 
release from taxes on its 3,000-acre prop- 
erty and solid whitestone buildings, as- 
sessed at $69,000. Irving Greenwood, Shak- 
er trustee, told the New Hampshire Tax 
Commission that the society was a re- 
ligious denomination, hence tax exempt. 

The sect’s religious status was unques- 
tioned, but the commission stalled for 
time to debate a complication—the Shak- 
ers’ economic function as a communist so- 
ciety. For though the aging followers of 
Mother Ann have lost both energy and 
markets for produce, and though last Sep- 
tember’s hurricane destroyed much of 
their timberlands, the colony still manages 
to feed and clothe its members. The com- 
mission also wanted to give Canterbury a 
chance to work out a compromise: last 
year the Shakers’ $2,200 taxes were 12 per 
cent of the town’s total revenue. 
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Purged Pastor 


Newton, Iowa, is a one-factory town of 
12,000 population, supported largely by 
the Maytag Co., maker of washing ma- 
chines. Last August a C.1.O. strike at the 
Maytag plant failed—mainly because of 
bitter opposition by business, middle class, 
press, pulpit, and a sizable group of May- 
tag workers themselves. That month The 
Christian Century, national undenomina- 
tional weekly, disclosed that only one New- 
ton minister—the Rev. E. A. Ramige, Con- 
gregationalist—had defended the union, 
and he was ousted from his post. His trus- 
tees complained that he had preached his 
“Communistic” ideas on the strike to the 
church and its children. 

The Congregational Council for Social 
Action immediately perked up its ears. It 
could not restore Mr. Ramige to his pulpit, 
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for all Congregational churches are auton- 
omous. But it could investigate, and it or- 
dered three of its members to do so. Last 
week these three—President Albert W. 
Palmer of Chicago Theological Seminary, 
the Rev. Stoddard Lane of Des Moines, 
and Frank McCulloch, the council’s in- 
dustrial secretary—reported their findings: 

(1) Mr. Ramige had come to Newton 
nineteen months before the strike; (2) the 
congregation liked him, raised his salary, 
and gave him a car: (3) during the strike 
he visited union headquarters and the 
picket line; (4) he pleaded, in writing, for 
open-mindedness on the part of Maytag 
and the local ministers’ association; (5) 
another minister and the local editor pri- 
vately circulated copies of these state- 
ments; (6) Mr. Ramige’s trustees—the 
“business and professional group which 
makes up the backbone, especially the fi- 
nancial vertebrae, of the churches”—final- 
ly demanded his resignation; (7) Mr. 
Ramige immediately accepted a call to the 
Congregational church at Lewiston, Idaho. 

While conceding that Mr. Ramige had 
been partial to the union, the investigators 
nevertheless found cause for concern: “The 
one minister who expressed a desire to 
secure recognition and fair play for the 
workers’ side was forced to leave his 
church. Will this action have no effect up- 
on the workers’ conception of religion and 
upon their attitude toward the church? 
. . . No one in Newton is thinking about 
this consideration.” 





Missionary Tour 


Two Indians, a South African Negro, 
a Mexican, a Chinese, and a Japanese— 
each a Christian leader in his own land— 
arrived in New York last week from 
Madras, India. Under sponsorship of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, their purpose was to tell Protes- 
tants of the work of the International 
Missionary Council, which last December 
brought to Madras 450 delegates from 67 
countries, representing non-Roman Catho- 
lic creeds. 

This week the sextet divided into two 
groups for two-month tours. Team A, 
comprised of Gonzalo Baez Camargo, Mex- 
ican Methodist, general secretary for re- 
ligious education in Mexico; P. C. Hsu, 
Y.M.C.A. leader in China and philosophy 
professor at Shanghai University; and Miss 
Ila Ramola Sircar, Anglican, associate 
general secretary of the Student Christian 
Movement in India, starts at Washington, 
then will move down the Atlantic Coast, 
cross the country to California, go north 
to Canada, and work as far east as Mil- 
waukee. Team B, made up of Dr. Rajah 
Bhushanam Manikam, Lutheran, secretary 
of the Indian National Christian Council; 
Minnie Soga, Bantu educator of Cape 
Province, South Africa; and Dr. Hachiro 
Yuasa, American-educated president of 


Doshisha University, Kyoto, starts at St. 
John, N.B., then will work to the Midwest. 

The speakers themselves will symbolize 
the most significant message they bring 
from Madras. For half of the delegates 
at Madras represented “younger” churches 
—those established in missionary fields by 
Americans and Europeans. They learned 
that warfare, race prejudice, and secularism 
were undermining Christianity in the Oc- 
cident (240,000,000 Europeans and Amer- 
icans are non-Christian). But the younger 
churches were thriving, despite a 50 per 
cent drop in financial aid from parent 
bodies. Some went so far as to predict 
that the center of Christian population 
might eventually swing from the West 
back to the East, where it began. 





SCIENCE 





“Your Chance to Win’: 
Bridge, Dice, Poker Examined 
by a Mathematician 


Gamblers gamble as lovers love, as 

drunkards drink, inevitably, blindly, 

under the dictates of an irresistible 

fore? . .. 

—Anatole France 

The polished gentleman whose starched 
shirtfront gleams under Monte Carlo’s 
chandeliers and the tousle-headed urchin 
who kneels in the grime of an alley to 
shoot craps are brothers under the skin. 
Both believe in Lady Luck and woo her 
with specific charms ranging from rab- 
bits’ feet to wrinkled buckeyes. 





Missionary delegates: Dr. Rajah Manikam, Mme. Manikam, and Miss Ila 


Both, it appears, court the fickle jade 
in vain. Lady Luck is nothing more or |ess 
than the mathematics of probability mas. 
querading in petticoats, according to Dr. 
Horace C. Levinson, 43-year-old Chicago 
mathematician, in his book, Your Cuancy 
to Win, published last week. And trying 
to entice the mathematics of probability 
with rabbits’ feet, he argues, is extraor. 
dinarily silly. 

Dr. Levinson X-rays a whole string of 
gamblers’ fallacies—among them that of 
“the maturity of the chances,” in which 
even “scientific” bettors are ardent be. 
lievers. 

This the author illustrates with the 
parable of Captain Marryat’s midshipman 
in “Peter Simple,” who, during a sea bat. 
tle, stuck his head through the first hole 
in the ship’s gunwale made by an enemy 
ball, “as, by a calculation made by Pro- 
fessor Inman, the odds were 32,647 . . . 
that another ball would not come in at 
the same hole.” 

Dr. Levinson’s broadside of logic re- 
moves the hapless midshipman’s head more 
neatly than any cannonball: “To expect 
cannonballs to take account of where their 
predecessors have landed,” he 
“smacks of the supernatural, to say the 
least.” The odds of another cannonball’s 
coming through the hole, it appears, are 
just the same as those for its hitting any 
other designated spot of similar dimension. 

This works out very simply in coin 
flipping. A player backs tails—an even bet 
—and loses ten times in a row. On the 
eleventh toss, he thinks, his chances of 
winning are greater than they were at first 
because the scries has to end sometime 
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Wide World 


Sircar, India; Minnie Soga, South Africa; Dr. Hachiro Yuasa, Japan 
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TABLE VIL 
Opos Acainst Improvinc Poker Hawps ow THe Draw 
Original Cards Improved Prob- Odds 
Hand Drawn Hand ability Against 
; 3 two pairs -160 §-25-1 
—- 3 triplets 114 77-1 
3 full house o102 97 = 
3 fours 0028 359 =I 
3 any improved hand .287 2.48-1 
2 ‘two pairs 172 49-1 
2 triplets 078 11.9 -1 
2 _— full house 0083 119 =! 
2 fours 000g «1080 «1 
2 any improved hand .260 2.86-1 
irs i full house 085 10.8 -1 
copies 2 — full house 061 15.4 +1 
2 fours 043 22.6 -1 
2 any improved hand .104 8.6 -1 
1 full house 064 14.7 -1 
1 fours 021 46-1 
1 any improved hand .085 10.8 =1 
four-straight (1 gap) 1 straight 085 10.8 =1 
(open) 1 170 49 -I 
four-fush I flush -191 42-1 
three-flush 2 042 23 <5 
two-flush 3 : 0102 97 -1 
four-straight flush (1 gap) straight flush O21 46 -1 
any straight orflush .256 2.9 -1 
four-straight flush (open) straight flush 043 22.5 -5 
any straight or flush .319 21-5 
From ‘Your Chance to Win’ 
Po TABLE VIII 
Opps Acainst Hotoinc Various Poxer Hanps on tHe Dear 
Hand Probability Odds Against 
One pair -423 1.4-1 
two pairs 048 20 =I 
triplets 021 46 -1 
straight 0039 254 -1 
flush 0020 go8 -1 
full house 0014 693 -1 
fours 00024 4164 -1 
straight flush 000014 72642 -1 
royal flush C0000 1 § 649740 -1 
four-straight -167 4-9-1 
four-flush 043 22 -1 
four-straight (open) 035 27 -1 
(middle) -123 7-1-1 
(end) 0087 114 -1 











From ‘Your Chance to Win’ 


(under the “law of averages”) and the 
coin is “ready” to come up tails. But this, 
Dr. Levinson points out, just isn’t so. The 
chances on any given flip are exactly the 
same—even. 

Roulette. Similarly, most Monte Carlo 
systems are founded on “even” bets (since 
there is a “house” number that increases 
the player’s risk, he stands to lose 1.35 
per cent of what he stakes in the long 
run). Many of these dodges for beating 
the game are one of the numerous vari- 
ations of the “Martingale,” which is as fol- 
lows: the player makes an initial bet of one 
unit on either the black or the red (there 
are eighteen numbers of each color on the 
wheel) . If he wins, he pockets his one-unit 
profit and bets the original unit again. If 
he loses, he bets twice the amount of his 
loss—a total of two units—on the same 
color. In the case of continued loss, he 
goes on doubling—4, 8, 16 units, etc. But 
in the outer rooms of the Casino there’s a 
betting limit of 12,000 francs. Thus, as- 
suming that the player began with the 
minimum of 10 francs, it takes an un- 
favorable run of eleven to beat him, and 
he has lost a total of 20,470 francs. 

Even if there were no limit, though, and 
the gambler had the 5,368,709,110 francs 
to withstand 28 successive losses—the 
highest run the Casino’s ever had—he’d 
only win 5 francs for each spin of a given 
wheel, which, Dr. Levinson gleefully points 
out, at 500 spins per day is an annual re- 
tun of .016 per cent on the investment. 
But chances are that the run of 29 straight 
lecessary to win the stupendous sum for 








Monte Carlo would only come up once in 
6,442 years. 

Poker. Dr. Levinson manifests far more 
familiarity with the great American game 
than does the average mathematical re- 
searcher. “It involves . . . a large element 
of skill or judgment,” he admits. Thus, 
after his preliminary discussion and tables 
of probabilities on deal and draw (see 
chart) —which point a silent finger of scorn 
at the dub who tries to draw to a two- 
flush, because the odds against him are 
97 to 1—the author devotes a second chap- 
ter to advanced strategy and more com- 
plex computations. But despite all his 
knowledge of the game, Dr. Levinson in- 
sists he doesn’t play poker. 

Bridge. The odds against hclding thir- 
teen spades are, of course, the same as 
those against holding any hand specified 
in advance of the deal—635,013,559,599 to 
1. One may expect a Yarborough (no card 
above the ten-spot) hand once in every 
275 deals—though players often complain 
of getting Yarboroughs all night. 

Dice. In the long run a crapshooter who 
plays against the house loses 1.41 per cent 
of his stakes. The chances of throwing a 
“natural”—7 or 11 on the first roll—are 
2 to 9. 

Though the last six chapters of Dr. 
Levinson’s instructive book describe mathe- 
matics as the handmaiden of science and 
business, rather than gaming, the author’s 
most telling conclusion points at gamblers. 
Even in an honest game of out-and-out 
chance, he writes, “there are no systems 
that have any effect in the long run”— 
which is a fact that it takes many men a 
lifetime of frustration to discover. (Your 
Cuance To Win. 343 pages, 136,000 words. 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $2.50.) 





Mother’s Milk and Cancer 


In 1929, Dr. Clarence Cook Little re- 
signed the presidency of the University of 
Michigan and returned to his old love— 
cancer research. Offered the directorship 
of the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Labo- 
ratory at Bar Harbor, Maine, Dr. Little 
accepted eagerly. Since then, as its first 
head, he has made the three-story brick 
building back in the pines the center of 
some of the most important cancer re- 
search in the world. 

Last week’s news from Jackson Memorial 
—as reported in the American Journal of 
Cancer—was typically important. Dr. 
John J. Bittner, research fellow at the 
laboratory, noted a strange apparent cor- 
relation between mouse milk and trans- 
mission of breast cancer in the rodents. 
Dr. Bittner found that if 101 first-genera- 
tion mice from cancer-stricken parents 
were nursed by their mothers, 95 got breast 
cancer. But when 309 other mice infants 
of cancerous parentage were nursed by 
females from a low-cancer stock, none of 
them came down with the disease. From 
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these and other experiments Dr. Bittner 
decided there was “a _ breast-cancer-pro- 
ducing influence transmitted in the milk 
of potentially high-tumor mothers.” 
However, he has not yet applied his 
theory to the breast-cancer problem in 
human beings. For cancer specialists esti- 
mate that proof of a relationship between 
the causes of breast cancer in mice and 
men must be based on records of nursing 
and the occurrence of such cancers in 
families over a period of at least 50 years. 





Uranium Bombardment 


Radioactive chemicals are substances 
like radium that explode spontaneously; 
the atomic fragments they emit may curb 
cancer by whizzing into tissues at terrific 
speeds and killing diseased cells. These 
fast-moving particles have energies up to 
10,000,000 electron volts. A fortnight ago, 
however, Prof. Enrico Fermi, self-exiled 
Italian Nobel Prize winner, told scientists 
in Washington of an atom-smashing tech- 
nique that bombards ekauranium with 
neutrons and produces energies of 200,000,- 
000 volts, making radium’s natural explo- 
sions seem puny by comparison (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 6). 

Last week research men at three lead- 
ing American physics centers checked these 
results. At Columbia University, New 
York, Profs. John Dunning and George B. 
Pegram, working with five other physi- 
cists, bombarded uranium with neutrons 
and produced energies up to 200,000,000 
electron volts. 

“Haste makes waste” might describe the 
defects of former bombardments, which 
used neutrons and other particles moving 
thousands of miles a second. But just as 
a zipping bullet may penetrate a pane of 
glass without shattering it, these projec- 
tiles didn’t produce much effect on urani- 
um atoms. 

The problem was to get particles that 
would smash atoms the way a slow-mov- 
ing rock breaks glass. To do the trick a 
cyclotron—using only 1/30 of a volt—pro- 
duced “slow” neutrons with speeds of 
about 7,500 feet a second. These particles 
broke uranium (atomic weight: 238) into 
two parts (barium, weighing 137 atomic 
units, and an as yet undetermined sub- 
stance with an atomic weight of 101). 

This splitting process produced the 
greatest energy man has ever created— 
but not on a large scale. High atomic en- 
ergies indicate a small, but concentrated 
force, not a catastrophic explosion. It is 
as though a 10-pound weight rested on a 
pin, the result being a pressure of 10 
pounds at the point. But since a pinpoint 
covers such a small area, this represents 
a pressure of about 50,000 pounds a square 
inch. 

Although the Columbia experiments 
lacked noise and fireworks, they were im- 
portant and accurate; they checked with 
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similar work at Johns Hopkins University 
and at the Carnegie Institution in Wash- 
ington, where Dr. M. A. Tuve and others 
used a five-story atom-smashing machine 
to do the job (Newsweek, Jan. 30). 

First news of the new energy source was 
reported privately last year by Prof. Otto 
Hahn and Dr. Lise Meitner of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Research Institute in Berlin. Dr. 
Meitner, exiled for racial reasons, went to 
the Copenhagen, Denmark, laboratories of 
Prof. Niels Bohr, Nobel Prize winning 
physicist, where she helped repeat the 
uranium-shattering experiments. Then Pro- 
fessor Fermi (now at Columbia Univer- 
sity) brought the work to the attention of 
American physicists. 

Such experiments have already resulted 
in the unexpected discovery of a neutron 
beam that may be effective in curbing 
cancer (Newsweek, Nov. 21, 1938). But 
the hope of running machines with forces 
released from atoms has little immediate 
chance of realization, the researchers say, 
for out of millions of neutron bullets only 
one hits the uranium target cleanly enough 
to produce energy-generating fragments. 
Prof. Albert Einstein, speaking of such ex- 
periments, once said: “It is like shooting 
birds in the dark in a country where there 
are not many birds.” 


{ In his radio program last week Fred Al- 
len interviewed a fictitious atom smasher, 
one Prof. Gaffney Fubb. Queried by Allen 
as to the practical possibilities of his lab- 
oratory work, Professor Fubb answered: 
“Well, some one may come in some day 
and want half an atom.” 





SCIENCE NOTES 

More than a month ago a Federal grand 
jury indicted the American Medical As- 
sociation on charges that the group, by 
attacking a Washington medical coopera- 
tive, was restraining trade and acting as 
a monopoly (NEwswEEK, Jan. 2). Monop- 
oly charges came from another quarter 
recently as Dr..Charles L. Parsons of 
Washington, secretary of the American 
Chemical Society, accused the A.M.A. of 
advocating a boycott of clinical laborato- 
ries conducted by nonmedical scientists— 
laboratories that make blood and other 
tests involving training in chemistry. Dr. 
Parsons declared: “The American Chemi- 
cal Society must protest against the un- 
surpassed arrogance of the assumption that 
the findings of other learned professions, 
before being accepted by the physician, 
must be made sacrosanct by the seal of 
an M.D.” 


| In a study of diving mammals, conduct- 
ed by Prof. Laurence Irving of Swarth- 
more College, a group of college students 
held their breath an average of 68 sec- 
onds. After two minutes of deep breath- 
ing, however, one student went 4 minutes 
20 seconds without inhaling. (Deep 
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Miss Boulanger prefers anonymity 


breathing plus special inhalations of pure 
oxygen may further raise this figure; rec- 
ords tell of a man who held his breath for 
15 minutes after such preparations.) Re- 
porting his findings in Physiological Re- 
views, Professor Irving gave breath-hold- 
ing times for other submerged animals: 
white rat, 2 minutes 6 seconds; cat, 2 
minutes 55 seconds; dog, 4 minutes 25 
seconds; seal, 15 minutes. Once the expert 
held a muskrat under water for about 12 
minutes—what he thought was the ani- 
mal’s maximum breath-holding time. Re- 
leased, the animal rose, saw the professor, 
and promptly dived again. 


§ Seventeen million Americans have tri- 
chinosis, a disease caused by eating raw or 
underdone pork, according to Dr. Thur- 
low C. Nelson, professor of zoology at 
Rutgers University. “Particularly disturb- 
ing,” Dr. Nelson adds, “is the fact that the 
medical profession as a whole does not rec- 
ognize this parasitic infestation but writes 
down a diagnosis of typhoid, intestinal flu, 
pleurisy, or may even operate for appen- 
dicitis.” The disease often shows typhoid- 
like fever variations and pains similar to 
those of rheumatism. 





MUSIC 





A Frenchwoman Conducts: 
Boulanger to Direct Symphony; 
Francaix in U.S. Debut 


In an age of personality stories and end- 
less gossip columns about the great and 
near-great, Nadia Boulanger is a musical 
anachronism. Middle-aged, with graying 
hair and penetrating brown eyes, the 
Frenciiwoman—who speaks English fluent- 
ly with only a trace of accent—told a 
NEwsweEeEK interviewer last week that 
such personal descriptions of herself or 
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any other musician are artistic poppycock 

“I would like to have all works of an 
all musical compositions, anonymous,” she 
said. “The names of artists are merely |y. 
bels. Music must come first—we stand jp 
its shadow.” 

Despite her credo, Miss Boulanger has 
escaped anonymity. Last year she distip. 
guished herself by becoming the first wom. 
an to conduct the Boston Symphony 
(Newsweek, Feb. 21, 1938). And at Car. 
negie Hall this week she shares the podium 
with John Barbirolli—second woman ty 
conduct the New York Philharmonic. 
Symphony.* 

For all her prowess with the baton, Miss 
Boulanger considers conducting only ap 
incident in her career. Making music js 
what counts—whether it is conducting, 
composing, playing the piano, lecturing, or 
teaching. She has laid special emphasis op 
teaching (she will be in this country until 
June, lecturing at Radcliffe, Wellesley, and 
the Juilliard School) but her conception 
of pedagogy is no narrow one. Far from 
being a dry set of classroom rules, it in- 
volves the awakening of interest in a mat- 
ter close to her heart: the relationship be- 
tween music of bygone days, back to the 
Middle Ages, and the latest creations of 
today’s youngest composers. 

This idea Miss Boulanger illustrates in 
her Carnegie Hall program. Aided by a 
vocal quintet called the Monteverdi Sing- 
ers (who themselves are anonymous by 
choice) , she presents several works by the 
sixteenth-century master for which the 
group is named. But at the same concert 
Miss Boulanger is giving American pre- 
miéres to two modern compositions—an 
overture by the 32-year-old Pole, Antoni 
Szalowski, and a four-movement piano 
concerto in D major by 26-year-old Jean 
Francaix, a Frenchman. The premieres 
have especial interest because both com- 
posers are Boulanger pupils. Extra inter- 
est lies in the fact that Francaix, playing 
his own concerto, will simultaneously make 
his American debut. 





RECORD WEEK 


Haypn—Symphony in B flat. (Serge 
Koussevitzky and Boston Symphony. 
Three 12-inch Victor records, $6.50.) Of 
the Austrian’s 100-odd symphonic works 
(the exact number is still disputed by 
scholars) , this is one of the last—No. 102 
among his catalogued symphonies and No. 
9 among the dozen famous “Salomon” 
symphonies written by Haydn when he 
was past 60 and living in London. The 
performing artists make compliments fatu- 
ous. 


Orrensacu—Gaité Parisienne. (London 


Philharmonic under Efrem Kurtz. Two 
12-inch Columbia records, $3.25.) Follow- 





*Antonia Brico was the first (Newsweek, 
Aug. 1, 1938). 
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Curtiss-Wright’s new ‘telltale’ instrument panel 


ers of the Ballet Russe, which has been 
touring the country since October and 
this week reaches San Francisco, have an 
opportunity here of reviving spicy memo- 
ries of the saucy cancan, a Ballet Russe 
favorite. Kurtz, the ballet’s chief conduc- 
tor, gives a sparkling reading of two can- 
cans and a waltz. (A more sedate ballet 
recording is a one-record excerpt—Victor, 
$150—from Schubert’s “Rosamunde” by 
the London Symphony and Bruno Walter.) 


Leading the recent popular releases are 
six numbers (sung by Rudy Vallee and 
Frances Langford) from the Rodgers-Hart 
success “The Boys From Syracuse”; three 
10-inch Decca records in album, $1.30. 
Two songs from “Knickerboc!zer Holiday” 
are sung by Walter Huston; Brunswick 
10-inch record, $.75. From “The Great 
Waltz” are three numbers by Toscha Seidel 
and Miliza Korjus; two Victor records, $2. 
Mary Martin sings two favorites from 
“Leave It to Me”; Brunswick 10-inch 
record, $.75. 





AVIATION 


Pilot’s Mechanical F riend: 
New ‘Tclltale’ Device Shows 


If All Gadgets Are Set 


The control board of a modern transport 
airplane is studded with a bewildering ar- 
ray of gadgets. From the device to prevent 
ice on the propeller spinners to the trim- 
tab on the trailing edge of the rudder, 
there is nothing the pilot can’t control 
from his cabin. He and the copilot each 
have two or three independently adequate 








sets of instruments for flying through fog. 
There are duplicate radio units. There are 
elaborate electrical and de-icing systems. 
Each engine has four or five controls that 
must be carefully set. On some of the latest 
transports there are no less t*=n 200 sep- 
arate instruments or adjv _g_ devices. 

All that makes for safc —_ out also, espe- 
cially on long flight assignments, it cre- 
ates a new problem—-pilot fatigue. Auto- 
matic giro-pilots have relieved the physical 
load of holding the plane level and straiglit, 
but the mental strain of constantly check- 
ing scores of “variables” has undoubtedly 
contributed to some of the air-line acci- 
dents. 

Hence the importance of an announce- 
ment this week by the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. that its new 30-passenger C-W 20 
transport, due for flight tests this spring, 
would have a complete electrical “telltale” 
system mounted on its instrument panel. 
Whenever the pilot plans a maneuver, 
such as “take-off,” “climb,” “cruising,” 
“descent,” or “landing,” he pushes a but- 
ton bearing that label. Immediately a set 
of legends lights up, indicating the set- 
tings required on all the controls affected 
by the proposed flight change. As the pilot 
makes each setting, the corresponding leg- 
end goes dark—and a completely dark tell- 
tale means “O.K., go ahead.” Experts call 
it “better than anothe: man in the cock- 
pit.” 





Pan American’s Victory 


The early start of transatlantic service 
by Pan American Airways, perhaps by 
May (Newsweek, Feb. 6), became even 
more probable last week with the removal 
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of restrictions on Pan American use of 
British territory. 

The delivery of its big new Boeing 
clippers unquestionably makes Pan Ameri- 
can physically “ready” to carry passengers, 
mail, and express between the United 
States and Europe—and by the same 
token the lack of planes capable of crossing 
the Atlantic with passengers or with more 
than moderate loads of cargo unquestion- 
ably leaves Britain’s Imperial Airways 
still “unready.” Yet the two companies 
have long had an agreement (later made 
official by their governments) that each 
would wait until the other was “ready” 
before opening a route between England 
and America. 

Did that mean Pan American couldn’t 
fly to England until Imperial could get 
proper planes from an armament-distracted 
British industry? Apparently Pan Ameri- 
can thought so and looked about for 
alternatives. It already had rights to land 
in the Azores; last month it announced 
France had granted permission to use 
Marseille as a European terminal—and 
thus was prepared to start service to the 
Continent if not to England. 

The “ace in the hole” was not needed. 
Last week the British Government told 
our State Department it would have no 
objection to an early start of any service 
Pan American might want to establish. 
Imperial, it said, would begin another 
season of “experimental” crossings on 
June 1. That left a United States route 
certificate and an air-mail contract the 
only things needed by Pan American for 
the first complete Atlantic service. 





RADIO 





High-Frequency Decade: 
Short-Wave Propaganda Grows 
Into Potent World Weapon 


On Feb. 1, 1929, American radio lis- 
teners got the biggest thrill they’d had 
since 1920 when Westinghouse station 
KDKA at Pittsburgh spluttered out the 
first formal broadcast in this country—the 
results of the Harding-Cox election. The 
1929 thrill was a big one because Amer- 
icans then had a chance to listen in for 
the first time to an international program; 
picked up from England on a high-fre- 
quency transmission, it was rebroadcast 
here by the National Broadcasting Co. 
through regular channels. Last week NBC 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of this 
event as American listeners were whisked 
to Hong Kong, Hawaii, and other distant 
points that seemed too remote ten years 
ago for anything but a Jules Verne fantasy. 

The NBC celebration was happily timed. 
Coinciding with the publication of Broad- 
casting Magazine’s 1939 Yearbook, bible 
of the industry, the international birthday 
party emphasized radio’s fabulous growth 
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Allan Tolmich (left), former 60-yard high-hurdle champion, trailed Roy Staley to a new world’s record 


during the past decade. Comparisons be- 
tween past and present were inev-table. 

Back in 1929 there were but 10,500,000 
radio sets in this country; today there are 
nearly 41,000,000. Back in 1929 autos 
weren't equipped with radios; today there 
are 6,000,000 auto radios. Although 1929 
was a boom year in which more than 4,- 
000,000 radio sets were purchased, 1938 
topped that ficure with a 6,000,000 radio- 
set sale. In 1938 the FCC licensed 52 new 
broadcasting stations, swelling the national 
total to nearly 800—compared with 1,100 
stations throughout the whole world in 
1929. The story in dollars was as impres- 
sive: advertisers paid more than $150,- 
000,000 for air time in 1938, a record high 
that compares with an estimated $30,- 
000,000 in 1929. 

But more significant than these domestic 
details was one fact of international im- 
port: the sensational increase of worldwide 
short-wave broadcasts. During the past 
five years an amateur’s toy has been 
turned into a political instrument of major 
power. Nations today bombard each other 
more effectively with short waves than ad- 
joining cities did with the 200- to 550- 
meter broadcast waves a dozen years ago. 

Representative of America’s share in 
this international bombardment, which 
grows heavier daily, are the heavy short- 
wave programs of our two biggest net- 
works. CBS is now short-waving more 
than 90 hours weekly to foreign countries; 
last year over W2XE it shipped more than 
11,000 programs overseas. NBC has been 
broadcasting regularly in six languages to 
foreign countries—63 hours weekly to 
South America and 49 hours weekly to 
Europe. Next month NBC boosts that 
schedule sharply. To South America, pres- 
ent focal point of the short-wave campaign 
throughout the world, NBC will begin a 
short-wave schedule of 112 hours weekly. 
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Cunningham Still Tops, 
but a Hurdler’s 
Features Millrose Games 


Performance 


Six years ago, at the Millrose Games— 
the annual John Wanamaker-sponsored 
meet in New York City—the big names 
were Keith Brown, Yale pole vaulter; 
George Spitz, New York University high 
jumper; Chuck Hornbostel, Indiana 1,000- 
meter runner; Emmett Toppino, 50-meter 
specialist, and Glenn Cunningham. Today 
most of them are “old men,” athletically— 
Brown is a Chicago businessman; Spitz, a 
track coach; Hornbostel, an accountant in 
Boston, and Toppino works for the govern- 
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John Borican, two-thirds-mile ace 
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ment in New Orleans. Only Cunningham 
runs on. 

At the Millrose Games last week, usher- 
ing in the big indoor season at Madison 
Square Garden, Cunningham, now 29, took 
the Wanamaker Mile for the sixth time, 
winning his third Rodman Wanamaker 
Trophy (which requires two victories for 
possession). Pressed closely by Chuck 
Fenske, but bothered by a large field 
jockeying at the start for the lead, the 
great miler turned in a time of 4 minutes 
13 seconds—a far cry from his own world’s 
record of 4:04.4, but good under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Track stars comparatively new to fans 
shared headlines with iron-man Cunning- 
ham by setting world’s records. In his first 
trial heat, Roy Staley skimmed over the 
60-yard hurdles in 7.3 seconds. By doing so 
the Southern Californian—making his in- 


.door debut—lowered by one-tenth of a sec- 


ond the old record held jointly by Forrest 
(Spec) Townes and Allan Tolmich. Then, 
by way of proving it was no accident, he 
duplicated his record time in the second 
trial heat and in the finals also. 

In the two-thirds-mile race—revived for 
the first time since 1924—John Borican, 
Negro, of Columbia University, sliced the 
huge hunk of 4.6 seconds from the world’s 
record of 2 minutes 43.6 seconds, set by 
James J. Connolly ‘sixteen years ago. Bo- 
rican, a talented portrait painter on the side, 
was in front from start to finish and crossed 
the line two yards ahead of his nearest rival, 
Melvern Trutt of Indiana. 


¥ Year after year, meet after meet, track- 
sters go on breaking records. One excellent 
reason for the endless chain of better per- 
formances is improved equipment—such 
things as modern pliable shoes, starting 
blocks, new and faster running surfaces. 
Last week’s games were held on a brand- 
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new track, the last word in scientific bank- 
ing. Old spike-scarred boards, used for 
many seasons, were replaced by sleek, gray 
timber—80 sections of 114-inch thick North 
Sea spruce. The Millrose A.A. built the new 
track and will rent it out to sponsors of 
forthcoming games in Madison Square Gar- 
den—the New York Athletic Club (Feb. 
18); the National A.A.U. (Feb. 25); the 
1C4A (Mar. 4); and the Knights of Co- 
jumbus (Mar. 11). As the new surface set- 
tles and competitors familiarize themselves 
with it, the next few weeks should see a 
banner crop of running records. 
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Washwoman Golfer 

Dominga Gapati washes clothes for a 
living on a sugar estate in the Philippines. 
Every day, when the shirts are hung up, 
the 28-year-old laundress goes out on the 
links and cleans up opponents at golf—a 
game taught her by her American em- 
ployers. She has never taken a lesson from 
a professional. 

Built for power from head to toe, Do- 
minga swings naturally and easily, driving 
the ball like a rugged man—and to boot 
she is expert at the delicate stroke-saving 
shots around the green. In Manila last 
week she scored 333 for 72 holes—a total 
30 strokes ahead of her nearest rival. The 
only native in a field of twenty Americans 
and Europeans, she won the Philippine 
women’s open golf championship for the 
third time in four years. Dominga would 
like to try her skill on foreign links, but 
her present wages won’t allow travel. 





Snow Bird Champ 


While most ski-jumping championships 
are in progress, the spectator can only 
guess at the probable winner. Judges, 
counting 50 per cent for distance jumped 


Acme 
Inventor-manager Art Ross 
displays Bruins’ ankle protector 


International 


Golf queen of the Philippines 


and 50 per cent for form, keep count in 
silent privacy and withhold their statistics 
until the end of the event. 

At the National Ski-Jumping Tourna- 
ment dedicating the Battle Creek slide in 
St. Paul last week, a new idea was official- 
ly introduced. As one after another of the 
world’s most agile snow birds landed in an 
amphitheater of 15,000 spectators, Judges 
Roger Langley (president of the National 
Ski Association), Arthur J. Barth, and 
Clemens C. Iverson jotted down rapid 
estimates, which were called out immedi- 
ately through a loudspeaker system. 

In their official opinion, Reider Ander- 
sen, reigning champion of Norway, clear- 
ly won the Class A championship. His two 
solo flights of 193 and 197 feet were the 
longest on the slow snow. In second place, 
with soaring leaps of 188 and 189 feet, 
was Alf Engen of Sun Valley, Idaho. (In 
1937, Engen set the United States dis- 
tance record—245 feet—at Salt Lake City. 
The world’s three longest jumps have all 
been achieved on the same run—the 
Planica, in the Yugoslav Alps—by Joseph 
Bradl, Austria, 350 feet; Andersen, 311; 
Birger Ruud, Norway, 301.) 





WEEK IN SPORTS 


‘Hockey Spats 


Following an epidemic of head injuries 
in 1934, the bruising Boston Bruins were 
the first to put on 9-ounce helmets for 
protection. 

Last week the Bruins, comfortably 
coasting in first place in the National 
Hockey League, climbed onto the ice 
in new safety livery invented by Manager 
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Art Ross—aluminum steel mesh socks 
which fitted snugly over players’ boots. 
The idea is to prevent gashes—intentional 
or otherwise—from opponent’s sticks and 
razor-sharp skates. 


Swan for Temple 

Temple University (Philadelphia) chose 
Fred H. Swan, assistant coach for the past 
six years, to fill the head football coaching 
post vacated by 68-year-old Glenn S. 
(Pop) Warner (Newsweek, Feb. 6). 
Swan, 36, a former star at Stanford under 
Warner, will receive a reported $7,500 a 
year for three years—half the salary of 
his former boss—for carrying on the Old 
Fox’ double wing-back offensive system. 
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A Passport to Timbuctoo: 
How a Peasant Bought His Way 


Into the Fabled City 


Easy gold, ivory for the taking, slaves— 
Africa. A hundred years ago the Dark Con- 
tinent lay like a great unopened oyster un- 
der the greedy stare of the White Man. 
Around the edges, French, English, and 
Portuguese had cracked the shell a bit, but 
the interior lay in blackness. And the pearl 
in this oyster was Timbuctoo, in the heart 
of what is now French West Africa. 

Every explorer dreamt of entering the 
secret desert city which had fevered men’s 
imaginations for centuries; where, it was 
said, the roofs were tiled with gold; where 
the dusky maidens were beautiful. By the 
1820s only one white man had even entered 
Timbuctoo, but he’d died there. Others 
claimed the distinction—including two 
American maritime liars—but their proo‘s 
were feeble. It remained for a poor French 
peasant, René Caillié, first to walk across 
3,000 miles of hostile desert 110 years ago 
and return to the white world with news 
from Timbuctoo. His story is one of the 
sagas of human courage but, as he set it 
down, it makes difficult reading; Caillié 
was no writer, as he admitted himself. In 
Tue Unverine or Trsuctoo, Galbraith 
Welch has ably retold and boiled down the 
Frenchman’s rambling narrative; it is 
published this week for the first time in 
English. 

Caillié’s feat was the fruition of a small 
boy’s dream. Born in Mauzé, France, of 
miserably poor parents, he was barely in 
his teens when he fell in love with 
his dreamed-of Timbuctoo. The village 
laughed; René shrugged and went on read- 
ing “any travel book which I could pro- 
cure.” At 16, with 60 francs in his pocket, 
young Caillié hit the long road that ended 
twelve years later in the hot streets of the 
forbidden city. 

Caillié entered Africa as servant to an 
officer in the French colonial expedition to 
Senegal. There, and in other coast settle- 














From The Unveiling of Timbuctoo 


Grand Mosque of Timbuctoo, drawn from Caillié’s own description 


ments, he worked and saved his money, 
for no colonial governor would back his 
wild scheme. Anxiously he watched the 
attempts of seasoned explorers, fearful that 
one might cheat him of his victory. 

After many false starts and heartbreak- 
ing disappointments, Caillié set out from 
French Guinea in 1827 on his quest. His 
strategy was the most difficult but the only 
possible expedient: to pass himself off as 
an Arab, en route to Mecca. If this dis- 
guise were good enough, no one in Tim- 
buctoo, which was ruled by ebony sons 
of the Prophet, would question a devout 
pilgrim’s presence in their midst. Some 
time before, he’d gone to a Moorish tribe 
near Senegal with a cock-and-bull yarn 
about wanting to become a Moslem be- 
cause he’d been overwhelmed by the wis- 
dom in the Koran. Among them he lived 
for eight months, studying their manners 
and language until he was letter-perfect. 

To fool a Moor takes doing. Never in 
the year he passed among them was Caillié 
alone; they spied on him, robbed him, set 
traps for him. One false word or gesture 
and he would have been tortured to death 
as befits an infidel. There were other hard- 
ships—the classic insects, thirst, and fever. 
He was also short on goods for barter and 
had to buy his way into Timbuctoo with 
his last precious possession—a black Eng- 
lish umbrella. 

Welch has carefully furnished the back- 
ground to this astounding story and is lav- 
ish with his detail. If his enthusiasm seems 
to boil over at times, he can be forgiven. 
Caillié was some man. (THe UNVEILING OF 
TrmBuctoo. 351 pages, 131,000 words. 
Illustrations. Morrow, New York. $3.50.) 





New Book by Joyce 


In Paris last week, James Joyce, author 
of “Ulysses,” celebrated his 57th birthday 
at the home of his son Giorgio and popped 
a surprise. During dinner, the frail, nearly 
blind ex-Irishman passed a bulky manu- 
script around the table and announced that 
he’s brought to completion his famous 
“Work in Progress,” henceforth to be 
known as “Finnegan’s Wake.” 


Parts of this script, upon which Joyce 
has worked seventeen years, writing (be- 
tween eye operations) on huge sheets of 
paper under a magnifying glass, have ap- 
peared occasionally, mostly in the Left 
Bank review “transition.” Like “Ulysses,” 
it is written in Joyce’s stream-of-conscious- 
ness idiom, is quasi-autobiographical, and 
is laid in the author’s native Dublin. The 
book will be published simultaneously in 
England (Faber & Faber) and America 
(Viking) in early May. 





Abandon Ship! 


For those who are interested in sea dis- 
asters this week brings two capital books 
—ApmiraL Deatu by Hanson Baldwin 
and SupercarGo, a novel by Earl White- 
horne. The first, by the military and naval 
correspondent of The New York Times, 
relates twelve true stories of man’s heroism 
and cowardice at sea; the second is based 
on the 70-year-old enigma of the schooner 
“Cayolte,” which was found drifting in the 
China Sea with a crew of half-starved 
coolies aboard, her officers vanished, and a 
fortune in the hold below her bloodstained 
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decks. Whitehorne, whose father was pres. 
ent at the court-martial of the colic; 
sticks closely to the facts. (Apmix, 
Deatu. 254 pages, 55,000 words. Illustra. 
tions, notes. Simon & Schuster, New York. 
$2.50. Sopercarco. 315 pages, 118 sy 
words. Funk & Wagnalls, New Y ork. $2.50,) 





Jonah the Cake Seller 


“Tf this was a film,” writes Harald Tap. 
drup on the first page of his novel, Rp. 
LUCTANT Propuet, “we should start with 
an announcement in big letters: About 
the year 700 B.C. heavy storm clouds were 
gathering over the peaceful strip of coast. 
line shadowed by the mountains of Leb. 
anon.” From there on, the reader slides 
back into the past. 

In all the rich city of Tyre no one was 
poorer than Jonah the cake seller. A Jew, 
son of Amittai the Scribe, he spent his days 
purveying love buns to pagans, and he 
stoically bore their kicks and japes. Nights, 
he counted his silver groats, hoarding them 
against the day he could return to Gath, 
marry the fattest girl he could find (in 
those days a fat wife was proof of prosper- 
ity), grow a long beard, and set himself 
up as a moneylender. 

But this insignificant near beggar was 
fated for other things; for he was one of 
the chosen few to whom the Lord spoke. 
It came from within, this Voice, and 
caused Jonah to hum like a radio warming 
up. He hated it. But when the Lord spoke 
He brooked no back talk. 

One day Jonah received a command that 
dismayed him. To Nineveh, the Lord told 
His unwilling servant, you must go and 
cry doom on that sinful city. 

“Then Jonah thought: If this is the 
Voice of God, then God has gone mad. 
But that is the worst thing that could hap- 
pen to us all. Who is now to rule the 
world? Doesn’t He know what Nineveh is? 
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Wide World (from Admiral Death) 


When the Lusitania started her fatal voyage May 1, 1915 
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Doesn’t He know that that city contains 
more people than there are in Israel? Does 
He forget that the country is ruled by 
mighty gods? And should this city allow a 
foreigner to go about its streets pouring 
out abuse on the mighty ones? And even if 
it were allowed, does He think it would be 
taken for anything but the rantings of 
a madman?” 

The cake seller disobeyed. He set out 
from Tyre but the ship he took was not 
for Nineveh; it was bound for Tarshish, 
where, rumor had it, gold had been found 
and where, Jonah hoped, he would be out- 
side the jurisdiction of his Lord. 

“But the Lord sent out a great wind into 
the sea and there was a mighty tempest.” 
What befell Jonah, we all know. But upon 
those bare scriptural lines, the Danish 
writer has fashioned a whole book about 
the little Jew who threw his strange God’s 
wrath into the teeth of mighty Sargon of 
Nineveh and got away with it. It is a sly, 
satirical tale, written with compassion. It 
will delight anyone who loves good writ- 
ing. (Retuctant Propnet. 311 pages, 
129,000 words. Knopf, New York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Smocco. By Ralph Bates. 388 pages, 
134,000 words. Random House, New York. 
$2.50. Short stories, some of novelette 
length, dealing with Spain under Alfonso, 
under the republic, and in the present 
struggle. The author fought in the loyalist 
trenches. 


Nazt Spres in America. By Leon G. 
Turrou. 299 pages, 93,000 words. Photo- 
graphs. Random House, New York. $2. 
The G-man’s own story, ghosted some- 
what sloppily by David Wittels, telling 
how the United States laid the (minor) 
villains by the heels in the recent New 
York spy case. 


Tue Art oF Cezanne. By Albert C. 
Barnes and Violette de Mazia. 397 pages, 
105,000 words. Illustrations, appendix. 
Harcourt Brace, New York. $5. An ex- 
haustive analysis of the Master of Aix’ 
great works, by the didactic Philadelphia 
medico who owns many of them, and his 
usual collaborator. Very special and not to 
be swallowed whole. 


Music AND THE ListeNER. By Harry Al- 
len Feldman. 194 pages, 60,000 words. 
Dutton, New York. $2. A former orchestra 
Player and present New York public- 
school instructor offers an instructive sur- 
vey of the art for the less-experienced 
concert-goer. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Murver For Curistmas. By Agatha 
Christie. 272 pages. Dodd, Mead, New 
York. $2. Simon Lee gathers his descend- 
ants to his ancestral English home for the 








Stop a moment alongside some expensive 
machine and listen while WEAR speaks in a 
language all its own... in high pitched squeals 
and jarring metallic discords about the fool- 


‘hardiness of unchecked waste! 


If WEAR is shortening the service life of 
equipment in your plant, check it with &csF 
Bearings. If WEAR is piling up overhead by 
demanding excessive power, lubrication and 
repairs, stop it with cS Bearings. 


sacs’ makes a bearing for every purpose... 
always puts it in the right place... backs up 
the world’s largest line of industrial bearings 
with a complete anti-friction service. 


WEAR is EVERYWHERE, yet never beyond the 
reach of SSF. 
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BOOK WEEK 





A Dictionary oF AMERICAN Enc- 
LISH, ON Historical PRINCIPLES, com- 
piled at the University of Chicago 
under the editorship of Sir William A. 
Craigie (co-editor of the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary) and James R. Hulbert 
(professor of English, the University 
of Chicago), has now been completed 
to Part V, Chub Eel—Corn Patch. 

I am a paid subscriber to this monu- 
mental work, paying $3.03 for each 
part as it comes out. I subscribed be- 
cause I am a nut on dictionaries. I 
have hundreds of them in all the lan- 
guages I know anything whatever 
about, including a first edition of J. C. 
Hotten’s “The Slang Dictionary” 
(1859), Henri Bauche’s “Le Langage 
Populaire,” Laurent Tailhade’s trans- 
lation of Petronius together with a 
glossary of Parisian slang around the 
beginning of the century, and Eric 
Partridge’s “Dictionary of Slang and 
Unconventional Usage.” (Here I bow 
in homage to all these gentlemen, es- 
pecially to Mr. Partridge.) 

“A Dictionary of American English” 
is a mess. The subjects have been gone 
into most thoroughly by great gobs of 
research grinds who can dig out such 
items as this under the word “Com- 
mode”: “cl1781 in Harper’s Mag. LIX. 
500/1 [Benoni Perckham] informs his 
customers that he has furnished him- 
self with a new supply of Hair, and is 
now ready to furnish ladies with braids, 
commodes, cushions, and curls in the 
new fashion.” But these research grinds 
obviously never allow their ears to hear 
what truck, taxi drivers and unregener- 
ate sophomores and seniors use in the 
way of language. Nor do they seem to 
read the newspapers or news magazines 
or try in any way to keep up with their 
times. 

For instance, under “Cocked Hat” 
there are 348 words, mystifying initials, 
and abbreviations, and yet the whole 
point in one of the usages—the most 
important from a historical point of 
view—is lost because the author is not 
identified. The author, of course, was 
Woodrow Wilson. This is the way the 
reference reads in this dictionary of 
American English on Historical Prin- 
ciples: “1907 in Bryan Memoirs 332 
Would we could do something . . . to 
knock Mr. Bryan once for all into a 
cocked hat.” Even the date of this is 





Of a Number of Things 


by BURTON RASCOE 


given wrong. It was Woodrow Wilson 
who made that statement and it was 
not in 1907. 

Under the word Cockeye we get this: 
[? Ellipt. for woodcock eye.] A snap 
hook on the end of a trace.—1849 Rep. 
Comm. Patents 266 The combination 
of the loop of the trace with a sectional 
cross piece, (B,) and a cockeye, (A,) 
whereby the trace is secured to a swivel 
cockeye. 1874 Knight 582 Cock-eye 
... an iron loop on the end of a single- 
tree. 1883 Rep. Indian Affairs 386. 

That is all there is about “cockeye” 
or “cockeyed.” Haven’t these philo- 
logians ever heard anybody say “He’s 
a cockeyed liar” or “He was cockeyed” 
(meaning “He was drunk”)? If not, 
where have they been all this time? 


ie the Plaza Grill one afternoon, 
when Somerset Maugham had come 
over here to witness the opening of a 
play of his which was an utter and 
costly flop and had refused to attend a 
performance of a play called “Rain,” 
made from a story of his published in 
Smart Set under the title “Miss Thomp- 
son,” which was an epoch-making hit, 
Mr. Maugham and I were agreed on 
the great writers who had used English 
prose to the greatest possible advan- 
tage—namely: Swift, Sterne, Dryden, 
Hazlitt, Austen, Eliot, Butler. He 
agreed with me then that Milton was 
a great master of prose but rarely great 
in the poetic medium. In The Saturday 
Evening Post for Feb. 4 he gave a list 
of books by English writers which he 
thinks are tops. These are the books he 
and I agreed upon in our talk. Except 
for one item. He threw in one item 
(and I suspect it was for safety’s sake, 
since I gathered he doesn’t care much 
about poetry) and this item was “The 
Oxford Book of English Verse.” This 
anthology is, in my opinion, one of the 
worst anthologies ever compiled. But 
to get the full force of how awful it is 
you will have to get hold of an article 
on it written by Groff Conklin (free 
gratis, for nothing) in a bright and en- 
lightening magazine called “Reading 
and Writing” published for a time by 
Ben Abramson, a Chicago bookseller, 
who didn’t know enough to stick to the 
bookselling business and nearly went 
bankrupt trying to run a literary maga- 
zine on the side. 











NEWSWEEK 


holidays. Each is jealous of the other, 
and all have motive for Simon’s murde, 
Once more Hercule Poirot steps in to fing 
who did it. A new Christie high. 


Tue Case OF THE ADVERTISED Murpzp. 
By Minna Bardon. 256 pages. Hillmay. 
Curl, New York. $2. Emily Paul, proprie. 
tor, decides to capitalize on the murder of 
an unknown girl in her Midwestern ¢p. 
partment store. Then come more murder 
for Hank Bemis to solve while he’s falling 
in love with Nita Manners of the advertis. 
ing staff. Mildly entertaining. 


Tue Bopy Tuat Wasn’t Uncte. By 
George Worthing Yates. 303 pages. Mor. 
row, New York. $2. Finding a body in the 


snow was not a nice experience for Kath. § 


eren Meynard—but it did give her 
chance to summon back Hazlitt George 
Brendan Woar, late of Scotland Yard. 
Amusing, even if the basic coincidence js 
slightly incredible. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





The Newsprint Problem: 
Pine Process, Monopoly Action 
Offer Hope to Publishers 


The New York Daily News is a five- 
column tabloid, less than half the size of a 
standard-size newspaper; yet 38,400 acres 
of spruce forest are needed in manufacture 
of the 210,000 tons of newsprint it uses in 
a year for its circulation of 1,783,341 copies 
daily and 3,122,720 Sunday. About 225 
acres of forest, converted into 5-mile-long 
rolls, are fed into one Sunday edition of 
the standard-size New York Times. (The 
Times’ average Sunday circulation is 744- 
727; daily, 493,024) . These figures indicate 
the enormous consumption of trees and 
newsprint by American newspapers, a con- 
sumption that has two groups worried: 
conservationists, who mourn for the trees 
thus erased, and publishers, disturbed by 
newsprint prices. 

For all that, the cost of newsprint has 
dropped with passage of time. Eighteen 
years ago it cost $112 a ton; this year the 
New York base price for Canadian paper 
is $50 a ton.* Nevertheless, last year’s 
newsprint session of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association was one of 
the hottest ever held; publishers, bedeviled 
by increased taxes and labor costs, wanted 
to cut the cost of a basic commodity like 
newsprint in order to splash black ink on 
anemic ledgers. 

The catch lies in how to do it. Of the 
many suggestions advanced in recent years, 
two are current: instigation of monopoly 





*American mills charge $48 a ton, but, pro- 
ducing less than a third as much newsprint 4s 
Canada, cannot meet the demand. 
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action against various newsprint compa- 
nies, and the utilization of the South’s vast 
acres of slash pine. 


Antimonopoly 

That the huge newsprint companies are 
engaged in monopolistic practices is the 
contention of John H. Perry, president of 
the American Press Association and him- 
self a publisher. Last month the Federal 
Trade Commission, after investigating his 
complaint, turned over a 100-page report 
to the Department of Justice. Agents this 
week were studying the report preparatory 
to making recommendations, but face two 
problems. They must determine what com- 
panies today, after changes in ownership 
and control, are bound by the 1917 consent 
decree obtained by the Department of 
Justice to halt certain antitrust business 
practices; they must find how to enforce 
rulings against Canadian companies. 


Slash Pine 

The discovery that good newsprint can 
be manufactured from Southern slash pine 
was made five years ago by Dr. Charles 
H. Herty, a renowned chemist. In his ex- 
perimental plant in Savannah, financed by 
the Chemical Foundation and the State of 
Georgia, he produced a paper with a burst 
strength of from 10 to 12 pounds per 
square inch, compared with 6 to 10 pounds 
for standard newsprint. It weighed only 30 
pounds, 2 pounds less than spruce paper. 

The plentiful, fast-growing base wood 
and two other important papermaking in- 
gredients, sulphur and clay, were readily 
available in the South, but nothing could 
be done about using the discovery. De- 
pression-pinched publishers were in no 
mood to invest; the Northern newsprint 
industry would not finance a Southern 
mill; and Eastern capital was apathetic. 

The discovery remained dormant while 
Dr. Herty went on experimenting. He de- 
veloped soap and cellulose as pine by- 
products and discovered that good news- 
print could also be made from the black 
gum trees prevalent in the South. But, 
when he died last July, only a few papers 
had ever used his product—and then only 
in experiments. 

Last November, however, the way was 
finally cleared. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. granted a $3,425,000 loan to 
the Southland Paper Mills, Inc., a com- 
pany formed by several Southern publish- 
ers. With this capital, plus an almost equal 
amount raised through sale of stock, the 
company bought property in Lufkin, Tex- 
as. By last week construction of a $6,000,- 
000 mill was under way, and within a year 
it is expected to be turning out newsprint 
made from slash pine. Although Dr. Her- 
ty’s work indicated such newsprint would 
be cheaper, certain Southern publishers, as 
an underwriting gesture, have contracted 
to take the entire mill output for five years 
at Canadian prices. 





The World’s Greatest Dance 
Bands are on Victor and 
Bluebird Records 





Tommy Dorsey 


They'll play newest hits and old fa- 
vorites for you whenever you wish 


Hear your favorite bands any time, playing 
the pieces you like best, whether they’re hot 
off the Broadway or Hollywood griddles, 
or old favorites you've a special liking for! 
You can do this best with Victor and Blue- 
bird Records. Double-faced, 10-inch Black 
Label Victor Records cost only 75c. Instru- 
ments for playing Victor and Bluebird 
Records range from the inexpensive RCA 
Victrola Attachment to de luxe automatic 


record changing RCA Victrolas. 


Benny Goodman Larry Clinton 





Play Victor and Bluebird 
Records thru your radio 





Get $25.95 value...in 
Victor or Bluebird Rec- 
ords and RCA Victrola 
Attachment, for $14.95! 


Save $11.00...Get $14.95 (list price) 
RCA Victrola Attachment... $9.00 
in any Victor or Bluebird Records 
‘ou choose . .. $2.00 subscription to 
Jictor Record Review . . . Victor 
Record Society membership . . . for 
$14.95. RCA Victrola Attachment 
can be — d to any modern AC 
set at little or no expense; 
Victor or Bluebird Records wi: full 
tone of me You can buy RCA Vic- 
trolas on C.I.T. eas t plan. 
ecg Ces Sv porn tom 
an RCA Victor Master Antenna. 














Hal Kemp 


~_ 
Sammy Kaye (top) 


Musical Masterpieces of the Month 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 102, in B Flat ... Victor Higher 
Fidelity Recording by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor. Album M-529 (AM-529, 
quecmneticd, G cides 2. 6 ke ttt 8 eh $6.50 


Tannhauser — Overture and Venusberg Music, and Pre- 
lude to Act III (Wagner), played by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor. Album M-530 
(AM-530, automatic) 9 sides . . . . « « $9.00 





Bluebird Records ONLY 
(made by Victor) 

For popular bands, 

new tunes, big hits! 
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Listen to the Magic 
Key, Sundays, 2 to 
3 P.M. E.S.T., on 
the NBC Blue 
Network 











RCA VICTROLA U-134A 
with Automatic Record Changer and Electric Tuning 

Combines Victor Record and radio entertainment. Has automatic 
record changer. Radio has Electric Tuning. Price includes $9.00 in 
any Victor or Bluebird Records you ch . $2.00 subscription to 
Victor Record Review, membership in Victor $ * 
Record Society, RCA Victor Master Antenna. 355 
Mahogany, $3605*, or walmut . . . . « « « 
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BUSINESS: LABOR: AGRICULTURE 


Skies Clearer for Utilities 
With End of Fight on TVA 


Easing of New Deal Drive 
and Prospects of New Capital 


Are Encouraging Factors 


One big question—how much are public 
utility companies going to spend for new 
construction, and when—has always fig- 
ured in appraisals of the outlook for busi- 
ness. The question has become even mote 
important since the New Deal began to 
bait the utility holding companies and 
erect power projects that competed with 
private facilities. And the question has 
never been asked more insistently than 
during the current recovery (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 14, 1938), since utility officials re- 
peatedly claimed that the industry stood 
ready to spend $1,000,000,000 a year in new 
capital outlays, if difficulties with the gov- 
ernment could be resolved. 

The outlook for utility spending still ap- 
peared discouraging at the start of last 
week when the Supreme Court handed 
down its decision (Newsweek, Feb. 6) 
denying utilities the right to prevent con- 
struction of Tennessee Valley Authority 
projects. Paradoxically enough, however, 
top-ranking executives of the major hold- 
ing companies interviewed by Newsweek 
on Friday and Saturday were more en- 
couraged over prospects than in many 
months. Events of the intervening days 
which promised some relaxation of the 
utility-government fight that has long held 
back capital outlays of the industry in- 
cluded: 

1—Disclosure by TVA of an agreement 
to acquire the electric facilities of a Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp. subsidiary 
serving TVA territory, for a total of $80,- 
000,000. 

2—Announcement that Texas Power & 
Light Co. (subsidiary of American Power 
& Light) had contracted to sell its proper- 
ties in sixteen Texas counties to the Lower 
Colorado River Authority (Newsweek, 
Sept. 19, 1938) . 

Both transactions in fact represented 
“forced sales” in that the companies had to 
sell or face the specter of ruinous compe- 
tition from subsidized public power. The 
news was encouraging, however, because the 
sums offered were more equitable than 
seemed likely only a few months ago. Last 
March, TVA offered C. & S. (which is 
headed by Wendell L. Willkie) only $55,- 
000,000 for the properties now being ac- 
quired for $80,000,000. The latter price will 


permit the retirement of all bonds and pre- 
ferred stock of the C. & S. subsidiary at par 
and leave something over for the common. 

3—The promptness with which the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission earlier 
approved the $104,829,000 refinancing pro- 
gram of the North American Co. (in- 
tended to facilitate its compliance with 
the “death sentence” clause of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act) and the 
way in which investors snapped up the 
securities offered last week. 

4—Persistent gains in electricity con- 
sumption—power output for the last week 
in January recorded a 9.2 per cent gain 
over 1938—and continued indications that 
Congress was inclined toward economy 
and independence of the Administration 
(see page 15). 


Uncertainties 

All utility officials interviewed warned, 
however, that it was far too soon to pre- 
dict a sharp upturn in capital outlays, 
since several major uncertainties still face 
the industry. Examples cited were: (1) 
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@Newsweek 
How utility building has lagged 
behind the output of electricity 


possibility of renewed attacks upon utili- 
ties by the Administration; (2) fear that 
the flexible, conciliatory policy the SEC 
has thus far followed in enforcing the 
Holding Company Law may not be con- 
tinued when it starts to pass upon final 
company plans for compliance with the 
death sentence; (3) will Congress affirm a 
stand against further government-subsi- 
dized competition with private utilities? 


Despite the first two uncertainties, sey. 
eral officials forecast a veritable boom jn 
utility spending should Congress refuse or 
drastically curtail new funds for subsidized 
power production. And the vote on the 
appropriation for the new Gilbertsville 
Dam of TVA may afford an early test of 
Congress’ opinion. 





Significance 

The fact that the TVA reversed its for. 
mer position and now recognizes that it can- 
not purchase just certain physical assets— 
like transmission lines—but must pay for 
the value of a “going business” indicates 
that industry can hope for success, when, as 
the utilities did, it carries its case against 
the government to the public. Security 
markets emphasized the prospects for util- 
ity peace, as utility shares gained most of 
last week and reached new 1938-39 peaks 
on Monday. 

Utility outlays for new construction 
projects cannot soon shoot up to the fond- 
ly recalled pre-depression levels (see 
chart), regardless of events in coming 
weeks. It sometimes takes two years and 
more to plan and complete a major con- 
struction job in the industry. But contin- 
ued encouraging political trends could 
stimulate large purchases of equipment to 
replace worn and obsolete generating and 
transmission apparatus. Such purchases in 
the spring of 1937 boosted sales of elec- 
trical manufacturers to record levels for 
a time, although construction expenditures 
that year were only slightly more than 
half the 1929-30 pace. 





Morgan Partners 


The occasions when J. P. Morgan volun- 
tarily grants an audience to newspaper 
men are rare. Financial reporters sum- 
moned to the reception room of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. last Wednesday were aston- 
ished, therefore, when the head of the 
House himself jovially greeted them. De- 
clining as usual to talk about world or na- 
tional affairs, he passed out typewritten 
sheets that announced another unusual 
event: admission of three new partners to 
the Morgan firm. 

The additions are I. C. Raymond Atkin, 
45, and William A. Mitchell, 45, both on 
the bank’s staff since 1925, and Henry C. 
Alexander, 37, who for four years has been 
a partner in the bank’s counsel, Davis, 
Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed. The 
last partner admitted previously was 
Charles D. Dickey in 1932. That brought 
the firm’s membership to twenty—largest 
in its history—but since then four deaths 
and four withdrawals had whittled the fig- 
ure to twelve. 

Enlargement of the partnership to the 
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current fifteen was said to indicate no 
L E change or expansion in the bank’s normal 
— activity; it was done simply to bring in 
younger men and relieve the older mem- 
, Sev. hers of some of their duties. Admission of 
om in Alexander is in line with the tradition of 
use or always having at least one prominent at- 
idized torney in the firm. Queried about Alexan- 
n the der’s comparative youth, Morgan recalled 
tsville that he himself had become a partner in 
est of his father’s firm when. he became 23 years 
of age. 
1,000 Elliott Address Cards 
; : weigh only 6 Ibs. Compare this 
i Co-op Banking with eight to ten times greater 
-an- 
rs : weight of metal address plates 
“ Deposit System for Members Elliott Cards are compact, too 
y tor ° Lis take up 40% less space 
cates Instituted by the C.C.A. ey take up 
eN, as 
rainst Four months ago, at the congress of the 
urity Cooperative League of the U.S.A. in Kan- Stn, 
util. sas City (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 24, 1938), Cg 
st of President James P. Warbasse of the league : 
reaks urged establishment of a cooperative bank- 
ing system in which member societies se 
ction might deposit their funds instead of leav- 
fond- ing them in commercial banks. A camila tresiiustaed ites tha 
, gv ar ypewrire r oes e jo in e ° 
(see On Feb. 1 Dr. Warbasse’s dream started Addressing System. For Elliott Address Cards 
ming coming true. The Consumers Cooperative cre TYPEWRITEABLE. Lists are prepared quickly, 
and Association of North Kansas City, Mo., a changes made easily. No expensive embossing 
con- large wholesale organization serving Mid. equipment necessary or sending out for plates 
ntin- than 400 retail cooperatives in nine } id- 
‘ould western states, instituted a plan by which 
it to it will pay 2 per cent interest on funds de- 
and posited with it by member societies. The 
es in C.C.A.’s argument: retail co-ops will ben- Elliott Addressing Machines 
elec- efit because they now receive nothing on are so quiet that they do 
- for ordinary deposits in local banks, while to not disturb customary office 
" the C.C.A. it will mean less borrowing routine 
ures . 
than from the banks—at 3 per cent interest— 
and elimination of various charges. 
Heretofore, when a member society or- 
dered goods the wholesale unit drew a 
draft against the member and cashed it 
at a local bank, the bank charging not only 
lun- a collection fee but also interest on the 
aper money advanced until the draft cleared. The machine illustrated below is the lowest- 
um- These tolls, amounting to several thousand priced automatic envelope feed addresser on 
les dollars annually for the C.C.A., will be the market. It feeds, addresses and ejects 125 
ton- eliminated by having local co-ops main- ee Oe ae 
the tain balances with the wholesale organiza- 
De- tion. 
na- As an adjunct to the plan, the associa- 
tten bon abandoned its policy of granting cred- This addressing machine may be 
sual it to member societies and shifted to a equipped with 2 heeds $e eddress 
5 to cash basis: “If remittance is not received 2 sheets or 2 forms simultaneously 
by the tenth day following the date of in- thus doing away with the need of 
kin, voice, all future orders are to be sent carbon paper where duplicate use 
C.0.D.” It al d | ] to in- of address is required 
on YD, also urged local co-ops to in 
C. sist on cash from their individual members, 
een whenever possible. 
vis, _— 
"he Significance 
. ° . 2 Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
was Studies of retail co-ops selling on credit $98 Albany 92, Combeidee, DA 
ght show that this practice increases their costs MAIL THE COUPON for the interesting [A cand. tne © enpy of “Yesterday, Yedey ond 
rest by 2 per cent of total sales. Most co-ops story of how Elliott inventions have in- [¥ w in the Addressing Machine Art.” 
ths in and around urban centers operate strict- creased the speed and efficiency and [°S0\IIIIIIIIIIIlsss===lt==t===tt=ttnntnnnnnll: 
fig- ly for cash but, where the membership is lowered the cost of mechanical addressing RS ow ae ee eR ee ee oe cn 
made up largely of farmers, such a policy BE nce. s-ssesaneees WA... oc lécebsietneons 
the is harder to maintain. Hence, the C.C.A. 
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may have some difficulty in enforcing its 
new rule of prompt collection of all bills. 
The financing of wholesale cooperatives 
by deposit of funds belonging to their 
member societies is widely practiced abroad 
and is one of the factors behind the 
strength of the foreign cooperative move- 
ment. But even if the practice spreads here 
it won’t hurt commercial bankers much be- 
cause co-ops in this country account for 
only about 1 per cent of total retail trade. 





Chick Cycles 


3-Year Production Swing 
Reaches the Peak Again 


Poultrymen balance their chances of 
success against two economic cycles—that 
of business, which no one predicts with ac- 
curacy, and the three-year poultry cycle, 
on which farm economists put their fin- 
gers with regularity. 

The poultry cycle operates thus: First 
year—flocks are small, production inade- 
quate; consequently prices are high and 
poultrymen are encouraged; second year 
—poultrymen build up their flocks to sell 
more high-priced eggs and broilers, but not 
sufficiently to cause overproduction; third 
year—flocks are enlarged still more; over- 
production sets in; prices drop; everybody 
trims sail, and a lot of farmers grow sour 

















. . and in a little while emerges for a career perhaps to end in someone’s frying pan 


on the whole business, which in turn re- 
duces flocks and starts the cycle all over 
again. 

This year is the third in the present 
cycle, a fact of importance to hatcheries as 
they swing into spring production and send 
representatives to the baby-chick shows 
at Farmers Week conferences such as that 
held last week at Ohio State University 
when more than 9,000 Ohio farmers jour- 
neyed to Columbus to see hatcherymen 
demonstrate their methods and compete 
for prizes. Government farm economists 
predict that 700,000,000 chicks will be 
hatched this year, most of them’ by com- 
mercial hatcheries, and sold at from 5 to 
50 cents a chick. In 1936, the previous 
cyclical peak, 703,000,000 chicks were pro- 
duced. During the 1937 low, only 583,867,- 
000 were hatched. 





Significance 


Despite the three-year poultry cycle, 
hatcheries and manufacturers of poultry 
equipment need not be too downhearted 
about prospects after filling this year’s or- 
ders. Flocks are still about 20 per cent be- 
low the 1928 peak, and the long swing has 
been upward since the drought. Other fac- 
tors that tend to minimize effects of pro- 
duction increases are government buying 
of surplus eggs and low feed prices. 

Also, there are new and hopeful trends 
in this industry that produces about 
$1,000,000,000 worth of eggs, broilers, 


Ohio State Journal photos-Marquarilt 


roasters, and mature fowl annually. Among 
them: division of broiler and laying-hen 
production by early sex determination, 
preventing market gluts formerly caused 
by male broiler sales during the layer 
hatching season; sale of quick-frozen, 
ready-for-the-pan chickens, and _ increase 
in winter egg production—a fact for which 
housewives were grateful last month when 
production jumped 8 per cent over the pre- 
vious January, causing a sharp price drop. 





The Iceman Speaks 


Somewhat ill at ease, three icemen arose 
in the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
last week to tell how their bosses might im- 
prove business. They spoke to members of 
the Eastern States Ice Association in an- 
nual convention, who listened intently 
while the trio suggested snappy uniforms 
for icemen, canvas carrying bags, towels 
for wiping up drippings, and more adver- 
tising. Then the men went back to their 
trucks and left the bosses to think it over. 

J. H. Hoffberger, president of the asso- 
ciation, reported that ice sales in the 
United States and Canada in 1938 declined 
less than 8 per cent from the previous year 
—a better record than that achieved by 
many other major industries. Chief inter- 
est at the convention centered around the 
merchandising of “tailor-made” ice in sev- 
en different sizes, ranging from shavings UP 
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to blocks of 50 pounds or more. Many 
dealers deliver ice cubes, and some, emulat- 
ing the coal industry, also sell pea and 


put sizes. 





The A.F.L. Meeting 


Textile Union Welcomed Back; 
Gestures to C.I.O. Lacking 


Qld-timers in the high command of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations some- 
times wistfully recall their days as leaders 
in the American Federation of Labor. Even 
John L. Lewis, at the end of a busy C.L.O. 
convention, ironically remarked: “Right 
now I wish I was back in the A.F.L.— 
they know how to live.” One of the rea- 
sons for this nostalgia is the A.F.L. execu- 
tive council’s annual midwinter meeting 
at Miami. 

Last week, again in Miami, President 
William Green, Secretary-Treasurer Frank 
Morrison, and a dozen A.F.L. vice presi- 
dents donned their straw hats and picked 
out favorite chairs at the Everglades Hotel 
and settled down to a fortnight of three- 
hour-a-day meetings — interspersed with 
visits to Hialeah race track, the beaches, 
and other play spots. After clearing away 
the routine adjustment of jurisdictional 
troubles, the council went to work on its 
national problems. 

Textiles. The council jubilantly wel- 
comed home the first of the original C.1.0. 
unions to return to the fold—the United 
Textile Workers..Francis J. Gorman, tex- 
tile leader who disagreed with the C.I.0.’s 
Textile Workers Organizing Committee, 
brought back the U.T.W.’s name and a 
still to be ascertained number of follow- 
ers among T.W.O.C.’s 450,000 members. 
The A.F.L. jumped into the fight with 
formation of the Southern Cotton Textile 
Federation at Atlanta last week. 

Wagner Act. The fight against reap- 
pointment of Donald Wakefield Smith to 
the NLRB was renewed with charges that 
some regional NLRB directors are asking 
unions to write to President Roosevelt, 
urging the appointment. 

Auto Union Row. The biggest question 
mark at the end of the first week’s five- 
day sessions was whether the council would 
move to bring Homer Martin and his fol- 
lowers in the split-up United Automobile 
Workers (Newsweek, Feb. 6) into the 
A.F.L. Martin’s opponents last week filed 
charges with the NLRB alleging that he 
conspired with Harry Bennett, Ford per- 
sonnel director, to interfere with U.A.W. 
and thus was guilty of an unfair labor 
practice. 


Significance 


_The executive council’s announced ac- 
ions for the week indicated little is being 
accomplished so far on the biggest prob- 
lem confronting it—a demand for peace 








It’s the new, enclosed Edi- 
phone for your desk. A beauty to 
look at! Compact as a box of 
candy! This complete Ediphone 
takes up less desk space than a 
sheet of regular 842"x 11” busi- 
ness paper. Think of that! It’s 
another achievement of the 


‘““house of miracles’’— the 


Thomas A. Edison Laboratories. 
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only half the advantage of this 
new time-saver. Memos, notes, 
dates, instructions, ideas are re- 
corded as you think of them. 
Details disappear like magic. 


Your mind is left free and 


clear for the real business prob- 
lems. Try one on your desk for 
a day or two. 
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phone (your city) 
or write Dept. W2, 
Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., W. Orange, N. J. 
In Canada, Thomas 
A. Edison of Canada, 
Ltd., 610 Bay Street, 
Toronto. 
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If your territory is open you can become 
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a large, old, reliable company. We help 
you finance your business. In your letter 
give experience and qualifications. 
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overtures to the C.1.0. hanging over from 
the Houston convention (Newsweek, Oct. 
17). The textile drive, which soon will 
bring organization of an eastern council, 
threatens to become the bitterest C.I.0.- 
A.F.L. battle—and the Lewis group, fur- 
thermore, opposes any Wagner Act 
changes. Daniel J. Tobin’s convention 
threat to pull his 309,200 teamsters out of 
A.F.L. unless peace efforts are made, how- 
ever, is forcing the council to tone down 
its previous stand against reconciliation. 





Labor Notes 


Pickets have often kept willing workers 
from jobs, but it took Hollywood to dis- 
cover the reverse application—picketing 
to get a job. When all other efforts to 
connect with a movie job failed, Eleanor 
Counts donned her shorts, painted a 
banner calling attention to her pretty legs, 
and picketed the Paramount Studios. She 
got the job—and her picture in a lot of 
newspapers. 


§ The rubber industry was among the 
first to institute the six-hour day to share 
the work in depression times. Since then, 
efforts to return to eight-hour schedules 
have met with worker opposition at every 
turn. Such an effort was a factor in the 
biggest of the Akron strikes in 1936. Last 
week the issue popped up again at Los 
Angeles when 500 B. F. Goodrich Co. 
workmen, members of the United Rubber 
Workers (C.1.0.), walked out rather than 
work eight hours. 


{ Steel industry minimum wages—from 
45 to 661% cents an hour—fixed under the 
Walsh-Healey Government Contracts Act, 
were to have become effective Jan. 31. At 
the last minute, after listening to protests 
of steel men, Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins postponed the effective date to 
Mar. 1 to permit iturther study. 
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Insurance inquiry 


Federal ‘Monopoly’ Hearing 
to Study Vast Investments 


This week the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee plunges into a new phase 
of its investigations into American business. 
Having completed its patent inquiries in 
Washington hearings, it turns to insurance 
—the first time the giant industry has been 
on the official carpet since New York State’s 
Armstrong Committee investigation in 
1906. 

For six months the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has been assembling 
data for the study (Newsweek, Aug. 15) 
with the cooperation of insurance execu- 
tives. (General questionnaires were sent to 
406 companies, and public records have 
been examined. 
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Eleanor Counts: she got the job 


As hearings this week began to pull out 
information that “lies only in the minds of 
those who have been called to testify,” 
Chairman Douglas of the SEC reiterated 
assurances by Chairman O’Mahoney of the 
TNEC that policyholders needn’t worry— 
the adequacy of insurance reserves is not in 
question. Rather, Douglas said, the inquiry 
will turn on the tremendous growth in life- 
insurance company assets from $2,900,000, 
000 in 1906 to $27,700,000,000, providing 
occasion for taking stock of changes in the 
business and reexamining the problems 
faced by the Armstrong group—particular- 
ly the role of policyholders in controlling 
the management of mutual companies. The 
broad scope of the probe, he added, was to 
“survey the economic power inherent in the 
vast investment funds controlled by insur- 
ance companies and to study the impact of 
that power upon our national economy.” 

The current hearings, scheduled for two 
weeks, will by no means complete the 
SEC’s job. It has just sent a searching 
112-page questionnaire to the 26 legal 
reserve companies whose assets constitute 
85 per cent of the total. Due Apr. 1, the 
replies are expected to give much informa- 
tion hitherto unavailable from any public 
source about insurance investment policies 
and practices. Probing into a_ pertinent 
subject, the growth of private sales* of 
new securities to institutional buyers 
(Mostly insurance companies), the SEC 
has also queried seventeen corporations 
known to have made such sales and 69 
financial houses, many of whom acted 4s 
intermediaries. 





*Sales by the issuing corporation direct to 
the investor instead of through investment 
bankers. Such deals avoid the cost of SEC 
registration and underwriting fees. 
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A forecast of one angle the investigation 
may take was given Monday when Senator 
Wheeler, issuing another of his Senate sub- 
committee reports on railroad finance, 
criticized what he regarded as the weak 
role played by the life-insurance companies 
in rail reorganizations. Pointing out that 
they had a large stake in the carriers and 
were in a strong position to “challenge the 
long-established attitudes, customs, and 
procedures which have led to repeated in- 
solvencies,” he called for new legislation 
to encourage insurance executives to do a 
better job in future rail reorganizations. 

Next on the TNEC docket after insur- 
ance is the Federal Trade Commission’s 
story about the workings of laws regulating 
interstate commerce. 





Instructive— 


Your Income Tax. By J. K. Lasser. 
128 pages. Simon & Schuster, New York. 
$1. SemmMAn’s Lecisitative History oF 
FeveraL Income Tax Laws. By J. 8. 
Seidman. 1,200 pages. Prentice Hall, New 
York. $10. For the layman puzzled by the 
annual Mar. 15 ordeal, the 1939 edition of 
Simon & Schuster’s best seller includes 
the changes in the income-tax law enacted 
at the last session of Congress. For the 
lawyer and student of taxation, Seidman’s 
work is authoritative and comprehensive. 


Pick Your Jop—anp Lanp It. By S. W. 
and M. G. Edlund. 294 pages. Prentice- 
Hall, New York. $3. The principles of sci- 
entific job hunting as developed by the 
widely known Man Marketing Clinic of 
the New York Sales Executives Club. The 
authors contend thai anyone can get the 
job he wants, provided he is qualified for 
it and that he makes the proper approach 
to a sufficient number of logical prospects. 
Case histories of numerous job campaigns 
are given. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Kreuger & Toll 


The American bankruptcy estate of 
Kreuger & Toll, holding company of the 
late match king and arch-swindler Ivar 
Kreuger, paid a final dividend bringing 
total disbursements to $2,743,582. The 
Swedish estate, which held most of the 
assets, has paid out more than $19,000,000 
to creditors. Further dividends from 
Sweden are expected to bring to 43 per 
cent the recovery on general claims. 


A Railroad RFC? 


Proposals for relieving the plight of the 
railroads rained in a steady stream last 
week. Testifying before the House Inter- 
state Commerce Committee on the Lea 
Transportation Bill (Newsweek, Jan. 
23), Vice Chairman Carl R. Gray of the 
Union Pacific Railroad urged “fair and 
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Only The Washington Post has 
received a greater share, each 
year for the past five years, 
of all advertising in Washington. 


This was the new publisher’s formula in 1933: 

First, build a first rate newspaper. Second, develop circula- 
tion among families best able to respond to advertising. 

Today the Washington Post is recognized as outstanding in 
news, editorials, columnists, features—as an all ’round news- 
paper. Today its circulation is more than twice that of five 
years ago—still the fastest growing in Washington—and con- 
centrated among the “upper two-thirds” income group which 
accounts for 80% of all sales made here. 

Faced with these facts advertisers have said “OK!” That’s 
why The Washington Post is the only Washington newspaper 
which has received an increasing share of all advertising placed 
in Washington each year for the past five years. 


The Washington Post 


Washington’s Home Newspaper 
Osborn, Scolaro, Fenger-Hall, 


Meeker & Co. Pacific Coast 
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@ See how a bubbling glass of Alka- 
Seltzer will quickly help put you “‘right 
side up’”’ when an upset stomach, attack 
of Acid Indigestion or a Headache 
makes you feel miserable. 


@ Alka-Seltzer is DOUBLY effective 
because it offers relief in TWO ways. 
Its analgesic action relieves pain and 
discomfort promptly and its alkalizing 
qualities help to neutralize any exist- 
ing excess acid condition. Get a 30c 
or 6Oc package at any Drug Store. 
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Contains over 400 bargains in English 
Saddlery. I ship saddlery on approval. 
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112 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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Ruth Schmitt christening Seaboard’s new ‘Train of Tomorrow’ 


impartial regulation of all forms of trans- 
portation.” The bill’s sponsor and chair- 
man of the committee, Rep..Clarence F. 
Lea of California, placed in the record a 
proposal for creation of a Railroad Re- 
construction Finance Corp. to lend money 
to weak roads and help them reduce their 
funded debt. Meanwhile, Representative 
Chandler of Tennessee introduced a bill 
providing for simplified, speedy reorganiza- 
tion of railroads without the expense of a 
receiver or trustee. 


Chain Taxes 


A chain-store tax ordinance was adopt- 
ed by the City Commissioners of Colum- 
bus, Ga., following its approval by a mar- 
gin of 238 votes in a citywide referendum. 
About 3,200 of the city’s 5,800 registered 
voters cast ballots. The tax: for chains up 
to ten stores (no matter where located) , 
$50 on each unit in Columbus; for chains 
of 400 or more units, $1,250 on each unit. 
Ice, milk, oil, and utility companies are 
exempt. In California last week a new 
chain-store tax bill was introduced in the 
state legislature. It is similar to the one 
passed in 1935 but later defeated by a 
referendum vote. 


Newest Train 

“The Train of Tomorrow,” Seaboard 
Airline Railway’s new streamlined, stain- 
less steel creation for the Florida run, was 
christened “The Silver Meteor” by “The 
Girl of Tomorrow,” Ruth Schmitt, an at- 
tractive employe of the New York World’s 
Fair. Built by the Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Co. and powered by a General 
Motors 2,000-horsepower Diesel-electric 
engine, the Silver Meteor consists of loco- 
motive, observation lounge, club lounge, 


diner, and four all-chair coaches to accom- 
modate 280 passengers who pay only the 
regular coach fare. It will make the 1,300- 
mile trip between Miami and New York 
in 261% hours, which is only a quarter hour 
slower than the crack Pullman trains and 
two hours ahead of the next fastest coach 
train. 


Professional Profits 

During the last few years professional 
practitioners have found it more profitable 
to save a man’s purse than his skin. A 
survey of the incomes of five professional 
groups for the years 1929-36, released last 
week by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, showed that certified evhlic ac- 
countants earned from $8,000 to $4,000 
yearly as compared with $6,000 to $3,000 
for physicians. Voluminous statistics esti- 
mated the average lawyer’s income be- 
tween $5,500 and $4,500, while dentists 
brought up the rear with a yearly range of 
$5,000 to $2,500. Consulting engineers had 
unpredictable incomes, shooting up to 
$12,000 (1929) and below $3,000 (1932). 


Trends 


Telephones in use increased by 65,600 
last month, raising the Bell System’s total 
on Jan. 31 to 15,825,600, a record. 


Residential building contracts for the 
first three weeks of January totaled 
$50,095,000 in the 37 Eastern States, the 
highest for any similar period since 1929, 


according to the F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Commercial and industrial failures re- 
ported by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., for the 
week ended Jan. 26 numbered 301. This 
was a decline of 33 from the same week 4 
year ago. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Business Takes a Back Seat 





by RALPH ROBEY 


World 


Senate Military Affairs Committee. we do not need to be much concerned 
“com- After that it was useless to try to get about the jitteryness of the financial 
y the anyone to discuss what might be hap- markets’ ramifying ‘o general busi- 
1 300- pening in the business field. Not even ness activity. 
York the Munich crisis of last September But that is only one part of the prob- 
hour pushed our domestic business problems lem. What are the possibilities of the 
3 and and outlook so far into the background. rank and file of business being directly 
coach In spite of the time devoted to these injured by the developments? 
discussions there would be little point In general it may be said that as yet 
in reporting either the lines of argument —_ there has been no such injury. Further, 
developed in them or the conclusions it does not appear probable that any- 
ional reached. Business leaders and economic __ thing short of almost certain war will 
table analysts are not experts in the field of materially harm the business situation. 
n. A international relations. Therefore, even ‘This is not because business is not sen- 
ional though they concentrate their attention _ sitive to this type of outside influence. 
| Jast on the developments in the field, it Quite the contrary. In some circum- Candy or cheese, cigars’ 
omic should not be expected that they will stances it is almost as susceptible as the Saat Il stay fresh 
C ac- throw any particularly penetrating light financial part of the economic system. ; ~~ A: gn gy oe, . 
4,000 on the issues involved. Nevertheless the But this is not the case today. - in Aluminum Foil. So do many 
3,000 discussions have an importance. First, It is not the case today because at other delicate - products that 
esti- they clearly indicate the intense inter- present business is running largely on a _must be protected from moisture, 
- be- est in this country at present in our for- hand-to-mouth basis. Danger comes - air, light and heat. For Alumi- 
itists eign policies. Secondly, and of more im- _ when there are extensive and heavy fu- i Foil wards off th 
ve of mediate concern here, out of the discus- ture commitments, when prices are in- Das we ese spoilers 
had sions come the raw materials from  flated, and when inventories are exces- | of freshness, helps preserve the 
» to which one has to draw his conclusions sive. None of these conditions prevails i original flavor, color and purity. . 
132) . on the possible repercussions of the de- today. In spite of the extraordinarily iy Tootsie Rolls are but one of 
— on the business trend. rapid recovery in the second half of last ' many fine products whose fresh- 
Approaching the problem from this year, no important part of our business : b 
600 point of view one naturally turns first structure has reached a point at which ' yess assured y Alcoa Al umi- 
total to the most sensitive part of the eco- a little outside shock will throw it into ; num Foil, made by Alumin m 
nomic system—the financial markets. a nose dive. ' Company of America, 2155Gull 
ie veg. beyond question, the events of What this means in broader terms is : Building, Pittsburgh, ar na. % e 
aled e past few days and the past few that as yet there have been none of Ss ao" 
r* weeks have had, and are having, an ad- _those excesses developed which always 5 
999 verse effect. This is more than merely a__ creep into an economic system running 
-— question of whether stock and bond at full speed and gradually undermine 
prices are going up or down. With re- its vitality. So long as this situation Ir Z 
re- current crises—with the feeling that if persists, the effects of widespread con- ie. 
the it isn’t one thing it will be another that cern over foreign affairs will not 
This disturbs the markets—the whole finan- spread appreciably beyond the finan- 
ka cial machine tends to become impaired. cial markets. 





Last week set a new high for the 
past many months in the difficulty of 
getting business experts to talk about 
business. On Monday luncheons were 
canceled right and left because a TVA 
decision was expected at noon and Hit- 
ler was starting to speak at 2 o'clock. 
Either of those events might prove to 
be dynamite to the financial markets so 
it was no time to be away from offices. 
On Tuesday the schedule was clear but 
everyone was still primarily interested 
in appraising Hitler’s speech. Then on 
Wednesday came the reports of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s conference with the 
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The flotation of new security issues is 
delayed; potential buyers hold back in 
their purchases; and the markets be- 
come so thin that a little buying or sell- 
ing causes sharp swings up and down 
for which there is no justification in the 
underlying business situation. 

Such a condition is not healthy and 
if continued is certain in due time to 
have a bad effect upon business in gen- 
eral. But these broader effects always 
come about rather slowly unless the dis- 
turbance to the financial system is far 
more violent than anything we have 
seen to date. For the moment therefore 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Fear of Fear 


1. has been a good many months 
since, on this page and elsewhere, there 
was first published the warning that a tre- 
mendous barrage of propaganda was to be 
laid down against our traditional Amer- 
ican adherence to neutrality. That warn- 
ing preceded even the election—at which 
time it was already pretty obvious to 
political strategists that Mr. Roosevelt 
needed what is called in theater parlance a 
new “vehicle.” It was sounded last summer 
when minor State Department officials 
brashly announced in private that a con- 
certed effort was to be made to “educate” 
the American people on foreign affairs. 
From that time on, the policy of business- 
baiting began slowly to yield to the policy 
of neutrality-baiting until, now, the cam- 
paign of “education” seems to be reaching 
its climax. 

Consider the high lights of this month 
of alarms. In the past four weeks, the fol- 
lowing nightmarish stories have found 
their way to the public: 

(1) The Japanese will seize the Dutch 
possessions in the East Indies. (2) The 
Germans will conquer England, seize the 
English Navy, sail it over to our shores 
and attack us. (3) The Germans will put 
pressure on Denmark and secure air bases 
in Greenland, Iceland, and the Faeroes Is- 
lands. (4) They will also put pressure on 
Portugal and establish German bases in 
the Azores and Cape Verde Islands. (5) 
They will also induce Belgium and Holland 
to let them establish colonies on the west 
coast of Africa and in the Far East, and 
these colonies will provide threats to the 
Western Hemisphere. (6) They will also 
join with the Italians in militarizing the 
South American states against us. (7) 
They will also, as the result of some sort 
of deal with the British, be permitted to 
build a base at Newfoundland or Labrador. 


In addition to these horror stories 
—which are obviously intended to fill the 
sleep of the average American citizen with 
troubled dreams—there has been a series 
of coups designed to dramatize them. Am- 
bassadors Bullitt and Kennedy, for in- 
stance, were resting in Florida. After they 
had spent some weeks there, it was sud- 
denly discovered that they possessed some 
burning secrets. Then, a magnificently pub- 
licized dash to Washington. The idea con- 
veyed was that only a national emergency 
could disturb one ambassador’s holiday 
and only a world calamity could disturb 
two ambassadors’ holidays. 


Then, the hand of fate suddenly drew 
the veil from an airplane deal with the 
French that mysteriously began in the 
Treasury, moved from there to the White 
House and from there to the War and 
Navy Departments, with the State De- 
partment apparently looking on inactively 
while that Barnum of diplomacy, Bill Bul- 
litt, cracked the whip. Now, either this 
whole procedure was proper and regular 
or it wasn’t. I am inclined to believe that 
it was, in substance, regular enough. But 
at any rate, when the lid blew off, the 
President, instead of giving out the facts 
to the public, called in the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, clamped a gag on them, 
harangued them for an hour and a half 
and then sent them packing. 


H.- must have known that to talk 
to a considerable number of Congressmen 
under such circumstances was to invite 
not only leaks, but the most unhealthy 
speculation. At any rate, stories of a fan- 
tastic foreign policy emerged. These were 
then heatedly denied by the White House. 
But the facts were still not made public. 
Instead, the senators and about fourteen 
newspaper publishers were given the lie, 
and the American citizens were presented 
with a vague four-point statement of 
American policy. Unfortunately, the state- 
ment left both the Senate, the newspapers 
and the country cold because it meant 
nothing. It did not explain the bungled 
plane deal. It did not make clear why 
American interests are so endangered that 
the facts must remain a secret. It did not 
make clear the words in his message which 
would have us do something “practical, 
peaceful,” but “stronger and more effective 
than words.” It certainly did not convince 
reasonable people that the Administration 
is not engaged in a fundamental shift of 
American foreign policy. 

But whether or not such a fundamental 
shift has actually been taking place, the 
fact remains that these weird goings-on 
all point to a concerted effort to prepare 
public opinion for such a shift and to bring 
that public opinion to bear against Con- 
gress. Building up arguments for defense 
by creating fear is dangerous business. 
Panic rules by no half measures. When you 
touch off the powder of terror, you get not 
illumination but a blinding explosion. 
When you have awakened the fears of a 
people, you are creating the foreign policy 
under which that people is ruled. 

That foreign policy, if it prevails, will 
come down to something like this: 

It will establish for the United States an 
area of influence that extends roughly from 


Guam, on our west, to the shores of Ey. 
rope and Africa on our east. (According tg 
my map that is something more than 
15,000 miles, or three-fifths of the distance 
around the world.) It extends from the 
North Pole to the South Pole. It will be 
our job to turn out the military and naval 
equipment necessary to rule over it. 

But if we accept the meaning of the 
preachments that are being lightly thrown 
forth, we have not only this sphere of jp. 
fluence to defend with steel and blood. We 
have a moral sphere of influence. We must 
enforce in every part of the world, if not 
by military strength, then by economic 
pressure, a determination to bring all na- 
tions to the democratic form of goverp. 
ment. Democracy, religion and the main- 
tenance of the “economic and social inde- 
pendence of all nations in the world” are 
to be identified as one. We thus begin what 
is, in essence, a holy war, beside which the 
spread of Islam will look like one of Fa- 
ther Divine’s summer outings. 

Let us stop and consider this dispassion- 
ately. No such extension of protective 
power in practice can ever be enforced by 
verbal or economic threats. It is either a 
pretentious bluff, easily punctured by the 
first skeptic, or it is a move to take the 
place of England as a world empire. There 
are no other alternatives. 

What we have succeeded in doing by 
seeming to follow this policy, to date, is 
simply: (1) to wangle ourselves into the 
position where Chamberlain can act as 
though the British might be willing to give 
us a little help in our war with Germany, 
and (2) to throw ourselves athwart those 
belated forces for appeasement whose ear- 
lier appearance between 1919 and 1933 
would have made the growth of Fascism 
impossible, in the first place. But this, 
distressing as it is, will be as nothing com- 
pared with the chronic war into which we 
will plunge ourselves and the rest of the 
world if we actually proceed to embrace it. 


I is the job of Congress in the pres- 
ent situation to force the Executive to 
restate the policies upon which its de- 
fense plans rest and to hold the whole pro- 
ceeding within the common-sense limita- 
tions of our obvious destiny. That destiny, 
it may be repeated, can best be entrusted 
to a powerful navy, strong enough in both 
oceans to meet attacks from Japan in the 
west and the totalitarian powers in the 
east. It ought to fix our defensive frontier 
in the west at Hawaii. It ought to take 
cognizance of the need for realistic steps to 
improve our trade relations with Latin 
America. It calls for efforts to minimize the 
hardships of the refugees who are being s0 
cruelly driven out of Germany and Italy. 
And finally, it calls for the exercise of our 
“moral influence” not to threaten and 
bluster, but to bring about an easing of 
those world conditions that produced Hit- 
ler and Mussolini. 
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We Photographed Him in the Nick of Time 


A SECOND MORE and he’d have passed the cotlee 


service... 

And that coffee service can tell you a story that 
will make you want the glorious, all-round excel 
lence of Four Roses in all your highballs. forever 
more! 

For the coffee that is drawn from this old Shet 
field urn is—like all grand coffees—really a combi 
nation of several coffees . . 


one for flavor, still others for body and smoothness. 


A combination of virtues—that’s the secret of 
greatness in the coffee you buy and enjoy—and in 


the whiskey you see on the tray above.../our Roses! 

For Four Roses owes ifs magnificence to the tact 
that while it is ALL whiskey, it is more than a single 
straight whiskey—it’s a superb combination of sev- 
eral selected whiskies. 


Each of the whiskies that go into Four Roses is 


.one chosen tor aroma, 


or smoothness, or flavor. Brought together into one 
liquor, they bequeath to Four Roses every virtue 
you could hope to find in a whiskey! 

So we'd like to suggest that vou go to vour favor 
ite package store or bar, today, and ask for Fou 
Roses. ‘laste it—carelully—yes, critically. ‘Think, 
as you sip it: have you ever tasted any whiskey that 


can match Four Roses’ surpassing goodness? 


1 blend of straight whiskies—oo proof—Every Drop is Whiskey 


blessed with some special quality: aroma, or body, Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville and Baltimore 


WE BELIEVE FOUR ROSES IS AMERICA’S FINEST WHISKEY—BAR NONE! 








